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THE OUTLOOK. 


hee Spectator this week gives us several near 
and clear glimpses of various aspects of the 
Centennial festivities in this city ; Mr. Stevenson 
gives an account of recent musical events in this 
city ; Mr. Riis contributes the first of two articles on 
the “ Tenement-House Question,” confining himself 
in this issue to “‘ A Statement of the Problem ;” Mr. 
Mabie has a word to say about “ The Small College ;” 
Mrs. Dorr completes her delightful sketch of 
‘Winchester and Its Shadow-Pictures ;” a sonnet 
by Mr. Christopher P. Cranch on “ Washington's 
Centennial ”’ will be read with wide interest; Mrs. 
Barr’s story, “Feet of Clay,” as it advances dis- 
closes more and more dramatic power. In The 
Home Miss Grace C. Kempton writes of ‘ The 
Universality in Motherhood;” Mrs. Hungerford 
presents some hints toward the making of ‘‘ The 
Home-made Parlor Table.” Our Young Folks will 
be entertained by Miss Sarah B. Kenyon’s story 
of “ Betty’s Verse” and by a “Talk About Seeds ” 
by Mr. Stauffer. The article entitled “Something 
About Cars” will not be overlooked by the same 
readers. In the Sunday Afternoon will be found 
the address delivered by Bishop Potter in St. Paul’s 
- Chapel at the Centennial services on Tuesday of 
last week. A timely and valuable article in Religious 
News discusses the various questions which will 
come up at the approaching meeting of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in this city. Dr. Sum- 
mers’s ‘Systematic Theology” receives extended 


notice in Books and Authors. 


* 


The Centennial celebrations in this city last week 


surpassed in their magnitude and success the ex- 


pectations of those who had followed the elaborate 
preparations and who knew something of the wide 
interest which preceded the event. Never in its 
history, and never in the history of any city on 
this continent, has there been in any one locality so 
great or so representative a gathering of American 
citizenship. No other city could have provided 
accommodations for so vast a multitude or disposed 
successfully of a programme so elaborate and of 
such magnitude. The harbor, the streets, the pub- 
lic buildings and the private hospitality of the 
metropolis were taxed to their utmost, but were found 
equal to the demands made uponthem. Governors 
of all the original States and of many more besides, 
eminent men in every department of life, military 
organizations, and private citizens without number, 
came from all parts of the country to testify their 
interest in a worthy commemoration of one of the 
most significant events. in our history. Probably 
few who are familiar with the harbor of New York 
ever entirely appreciated its noble beauty until they 
saw it on Monday, crowded with shipping, decked 
with flags, a worthy theater for an imposing and 
novel pageant. The old historic church of St. 
Paul’s was the scene of a very impressive religious 
service on Tuesday morning, recalling by time, 
place; and ritual the service which preceded the 
inauguration of Washington. Bishop  Potter’s 
notable address appears in full in our Sunday 
Afternoon. The exercises held subsequently from 
the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building, on the 


site of the old structure in which Washington 
was inaugurated, were not less fitting. No one 
could better have represented the clergy of the 
country on that occasion than Dr. Storrs, repre- 
senting, as he does peculiarly, not only the dignity of 
his profession, but an interest in, and labors on 
behalf of, historical scholarship which have been 
singularly influential. Mr. Whittier’s poem was 
characteristically pure and noble, and Mr. Depew’s 
oration was clear in its historical narration and 
graceful and interesting in its expression. The 
President received everywhere the respect and 
hospitality due to his high office and his personal 


character. 
* 


It is not often that one can speak of a pageant 
as an important event. Yet this term may with 
truth be applied to the military parade on Tuesday. 
The enthusiasm which it aroused among the million 
spectators was in great part the expression of the 
National sentiment which the spectacle awakened. 
There were nearly fifty thousand men in line, more 
than nine-tenths of whom were the citizen soldiers 
whom the founders of the Republic had, with one 
mind, regarded as the natural defenders of its lib- 
erties. Twenty-two Governors rode at the head of 
the militia of their respective States, and each was 
greeted with continuous cheers from the crowds 
which, from the streets to the housetops, along the 
five miles of the line of march, filled every avail- 
able space which commanded a view of the proces- 
sion. The variety of the brilliant uniforms made 
the entire procession as interesting as it was beau- 
tiful. The States were ranked in the order of 
their ratification of the Constitution and admission 
into the Union. When the South Carolina troops, 
carrying the old Eutaw flag which Colonel William 
Washington’s command had borne through the 
Revolution, and the Virginia troops, one thousand 
strong, with Governor Lee, the nephew of Robert E. 


Lee, at their head, appeared, the perfect storm of - 


applause which everywhere announced their coming 
inspired the feeling that the Nation was as thor- 
oughly one at heart as on the day when its National 
hero was inaugurated. 

| 

The great civic parade of Wednesday illustrated 
in a striking and exceedingly picturesque way the 
industrial and material progress of the Nation. It 
also incidentally illustrated the fondness of the 
masses of our people for social organizations. The 
long line included schoolboys, veteran firemen, 
political organizations, secret societies, temperance 
clubs, singing clubs, tradesmen, mechanics, artisans, 
and uniformed societies of Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards, Irishmen, Scotch, Hungarians, Bavarians 
and representatives of almost all other parts of 
Germany. - One was struck with the feeling that 
all these scores of associations evidenced a pleasing 
and praiseworthy spirit of fellowship and of com- 
memoration of race and craft pride. That such 


organizations may be abused for political purposes 


we all know ; but, in general, their influence is whole- 
sale and stimulating. None could doubt the genuine 


Americanism pervading the whole body, however 


varied the nationalities represented. ‘The scene 
down the line of march, though it lacked the mili- 
tary brilliance and regularity of the parade of the 
day before, was infinitely varied and curious. ‘The 


features which attracted the most comment were 
the splendid marching of the New York schoolboys, 
the presentation on great “floats” of various in- 
dustries actually being carried on by skilled work- 
men, and the pictorial representation on other 
floats of important historical scenes and of fanciful 
and artistic tableaux. In this last respect our Ger- 
man fellow-citizens specially distinguished them- 
selves and earned much praise for the heartiness and 
intelligence which they displayed in the spectacular 
part of their parade. 


* * 
* 


One of the most significant features of the cele- 
bration was the general orderliness and quiet of the 
city to which had come, in addition to the great 
throng of its own citizens, a vast crowd of stran- 


gers, estimated at from one to three millions in 


numbers. Never before has the individual self- 
restraint which democracy inculeates as a funda- 
mental trait been more strikingly exhibited. Al- 
though the streets were crowded with people eager 
to secure the best positions, and the great squares 
literally black with throngs that packed them, there 
was nowhere the slightest disorder. To the casual 


observer the services of the police were nowhere ~ 


called into requisition except where the throng 
pressed into the lines of the processions; orderli- 
ness, dignity, and good feeling reigned supreme. 
The only exception to this statement occurred, not 
in the streets and among the people at large, but in 
the supper-room of the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
during the ball, where the prodigal use of free 
champagne produced its inevitable results. It is 
amazing that a committee of intelligence should 
have placed unlimited wine at the disposal of a mis- 
cellaneous throng on such an occasion. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the self-restraint was most mani- 
fest in the democratic crowd in the streets, while 
the disorder and excess were shown only in an 


assemblage which it was proposed originally to con- - 


fine to aristocratic circles,and which was, in fact, a 
plutocratic one. The dinner was eminently suc- 
cessful, taking into account its immense size, and 
the addresses did not fall below the dignity of the 
oceasion. President Eliot represented American 
scholarship, Mr. Lowell American literature ; Mr. 
Cleveland spoke for the people of the country, Mr. 
Hayes for the presidency, General Sherman for the 
Army and Navy, Chief Justice Fuller for the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and President Harrison for the 
United States. The closing sentence of the Presi- 
dent’s address fitly summed up the deeper senti- 
ment of the celebration : | 

‘‘Have you not learned that, not stocks or bonds, or 
stately houses, or lands, or products of mill ‘or field, is our 
country ? Itis a spiritual thought that isin our minds. It is 
the flag and what it stands for ; it is its glorious history ; it 
is the fireside and the home; it is the high thoughts that are 
in the heart, born of the inspiration which comes of the story 
of the fathers, the martyrs to liberty—it is the graveyard 
into which our grateful country has gathered the unconscious 
dust of those who died. Here in these things is that thing 
we love and call our country —rather than anything that can 
be touched or handled.”’ 


* * 


The influence of such a vast gathering of citizens 
tu commemorate the birth of a government based on 
the principle of the quality of man under constitu- 
tional forms can hardly be overestimated. The 
great division of more recent days is obliterated in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{tion the resubmission of the question of Constitu- 


: indicates a reaction which may be temporary or 


; lieve in prohibition, statutory or constitutional, are 
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e memory of the fundamental union, and the men 
‘who twenty-five years ago contended with each 
ther on the field are united once more by the 
lear perception of their historic unity, of the great 
wchievements which lie behind them, and of the 
‘solemn trust which they hold in institutions which 
-belong, not to themselves, but to civilization. Such 
reunions weaken the strength of sectional feeling, 
obliterate political differences, and make men of all 
parties conscious that the things that divide them 
‘are on the surface, while they are one on all great 

fundamental questions. 

' The defeat of the Prohibition Constitutional 
Amendment in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 


tional Prohibition to the people in Rhode Island, 


may be permanent, but which in either case pre- 
sents to all serious-minded anti-saloon men the 
practical question, “ What next?’ Those who be- 


certainly not called upon to regard their defeat in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts as final. It is 
. quite legitimate for them to continue their agitation 
)for absolute and constitutional prohibition. But 
they should have learned by this time that all 
temperance men are not total abstainers, that all 
total abstainers are not Prohibitionists, and that all 
Prohibitionists are not in favor of constitutional 
prohibition. It is, indeed, safe to say that one 
cause of the reaction in Massachusetts has been the 
endeavor by some very unwise Prohibitionists to 
coerce temperance men into voting against their 
convictions, by charging them with being the allies 
of the liquor-sellers if they vote according to their 
convictions. The American people are not easily 
bulldozed, and of all the American people the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are the least subject to bull- 
dozing. In Massachusetts the duty of the temper- 
ance people is tolerably clear. The law of that 
State already prohibits the sale of intoxicating 
liquor excep in those towns or cities in which, by a 
majority of the legal voters, the granting of licenses 
to sell is authorized. And such licenses to sell are 
limited to each one thousand of the population, ex- 
cept im Boston, where a license is allowed to each 
five hundred. The first duty of anti-saloon men in 
the State of Massachusetts is to combine without 
regard to party, and without regard to their views 
on the license question, to see that this law is en- 
forced, that no more licenses are granted than the 
law permits, and that all unlicensed liquor saloons 
are prosecuted according to the law. Prohibition 
and anti-prohibition men, license and anti-license 
men, can combine in such a campaign as this, unless 
they care more for their party than they do for 
closing illegal liquor shops. 
* * 

* 
The Republican leader of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has introduced into that 
body a bill corresponding to the Corrupt Practices 
Act in England, which, as a supplement to the 
Australian system of uninspected voting, reduced the 
expenses of the general parliamentary election from 
$75,000,000 in 1880 to $20,000,000 in 1885. The 
Massachusetts bill is entitled “An Act to restrict 
and regulate the use of money in elections.” It 
requires every political organization to have a 
treasurer who shall keep a detailed account of all 
moneys received and expended during the campaign, 
which shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth ; and further requires the elected 
candidate to publish a statement of all expendi- 
tures made by him, not only in securing his election, 
but in securing his nomination. The English law 


fixes a maximum for such expenditures on the 
part of candidates, but the public sentiment against 
the purchase of office has been so strong that 
candidates rarely approach the maximum fixed by 


magnitude of the evil had aroused the shame and 
indignation of every conscientious man in the King- 
dom. The evil here has perhaps not reached the 
height which it had attained in England; yet the 
facts which were on all hands admitted in the debate 
on the Massachusetts bill last week are certainly 
such as to arouse the conscience of the State to 
demand the enactment and the thorough enforce- 
ment of the proposed act. 


* * 
* 


The New York Legislature is considering a bill 
introduced for the purpose of destroying the Indian 
reservations in this State, dividing the land in 
severalty, putting an end to the tribal relationship, 
and making the Indians citizens, possessed of the 
rights and subject to the obligations involved in 
citizenship. Of course the committee is the recip- 
ient of earnest protests against this policy from 
some of the Indians. The opposition is mainly 
from two sources: first, from Indian chieftains 
who are interested in maintaining the present con- 
dition of affairs because it confers power upon them ; 
and, secondly, from that timid conservatism which 
dreads change and which is particularly character- 
istic of all barbaric and semi-barbaric peoples. 
There is, in addition, doubtless, some well-grounded 
fear lest, the reservation being broken up, the 
Indians should be cheated out of their lands. 
Nevertheless, the last hundred years has made it 
tolerably clear that civilization stands very little 
chance of making progress in a community which 
is shut out from all civilizing influences except those 
of the primer and the missionary. The Indians are 
members of the Empire State. It is for the inter- 
est of the whole people of the Empire State, and, 
as we believe, for their interest also, that they shall 
conform to the civilization in the midst of which 
their lot is cast. Those are false friends of the 
Indians who counsel them to resist the inevitable 
and endeavor to retain barbaric forms of life in the 
midst of the civilization of the nineteenth century. 


* * 
* 


A correspondent of the New York “ Evening 
Post” gives some further details respecting the 
hearing before the Legislative Committee for Edu- 
cation of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, concerning which our correspondent gave a 
paragraph last week to our readers. The present 
law of Massachusetts requires children to receive a 
certain amount of instruction every year, to be fur- 
nished by the public school, unless such child has 
been otherwise furnished for a like period of time. 
It is now proposed, by what we may, we hope with- 
out offense, term the extreme Protestant party, to 
strike out this qualifying clause, to put books which 
may be used by a private school under the approval 
of a local school committee, and to make it a penal 
offense to try to influence a parent to take his child 
out of a public school; this last clause being aimed 
at the Roman Catholic priests, who, in some cases at 
least, have tried to compel the attendance of chil- 
dren at parochial schools by threats of excommu- 
nication. We hesitate, without full reports of the 
hearing, and in the face of the fact that ex-Governor 
Long is one of the counsel for the Protestant party, 
to express any decided opinion upon the questions 
involved, but we have no hesitation in saying that 
it is primarily the duty of parents to provide for the 
education of their children; that the State can 
stand “in loco parentis” only when the parent re- 
fuses to perform his duty; that it is for the parent 
to determine what shall be the education of his 
child—in what school, with what text-book, by what 
teacher, his child shall be educated ; and that for 
the State to interpose any further than may be nec- 
essary to compel the indifferent, ignorant, or selfish 
parents to provide for, or at least permit, an ade- 
quate education of their children, is a dangerous 
stretch of authority. It is always safe, in such cases, 
for one who wishes to exercise an impartial judg- 


Protestant readers can easily imagine what would 
be their indignation if, in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, the State were to take their children from them 
to educate them under Roman Catholic influences 
and in Roman Catholic schools. It is not more 
just for Protestants to act in an analogous manner. 
The State reaches the full limit of its just author- 
ity when it provides at public expense for the un- 
sectarian education of all children in the State, and 
compels all parents to allow their children to receive 
the benefits of such public education, or to provide 
elsewhere, in schools of their own selection, educa- 
tion which will furnish such culture as may be 
necessary to equip for citizenship. 


* * 


The French were naturally somewhat irritated by 

the absence of the representatives of other European 

countries from their centennial festivities on Sunday 

and Monday ; but the disappearance has an amusing 

side which so quick-witted a people ought not to be 

slow to perceive. The hasty departure from Paris 

of a set of ornamental gentlemen, on one excuse 

and another, in order that they might not officially 

recognize the meeting of the States-General of 

France one hundred years ago, has certainly a very 

comical aspect. Republicanism can well afford to 

smile at this ineffectual attempt of monarchy to 

fold its skirts about it and preserve itself from con- 
tamination, and the United States can well afford 

to make her sympathy with France and her recog- 
nition of French achievement all the more pointed 
and generous because of this withdrawal of the 
other great powers. There was an interesting cere- 
mony at Versailles on Sunday, which officially com- 
memorated the meeting of the States-General in 1789, 
an event which Michelet declared marks the real date 
of the birth of the French people. The exercises 
were very simple, and the principal feature was the 
address of President Carnot, which was pitched in 
a thoroughly hopeful key. The real interest cen- 
tered in the opening of the Universal Exhibition on 
Monday, when the President of the Republic made 
another speech, visited the various departments of 
the Exposition, and declared it formally open. It 
was both notable and natural that he lingered 
longest in the American section, and that his 
warmest words were addressed to the American 
Commissioner. This is the third of the great ex- 
positions which have been held in Paris, and far 
exceeds its predecessors in magnitude and splendor. 
The present exposition covers an area of 192 acres— 
double the space covered by the exposition of 1867. 
The exhibitions of the French colonies, of the sev- 
eral Ministries, and of social economies are located 
in the garden of the Hotel des Invalides; agricult- 
ure, viticulture, fisheries, and fruit products are dis- 
played at the Quai d’Orsay ; fruits and flowers, in 
open air and in glass houses, bloom in the Troca- 
dero gardens; while the principal buildings are 
grouped in the Champs des Mars, the gigantic 
Eiffel Tower, one thousand feet high, rising at the 
gateway. Nearly $9,000,000 were authorized to 
be expended on the Exposition, which will contain 
undoubtedly the greatest display of material handi- 
work and the achievements of man ever yet made. 


* * 
* 


The examination of Mr. Parnell before the Com- 
mission has been followed with a great deal of inter- 
est in England, and has still further modified the 
impression of his character, which is now undergo- 
ing a radical change among open-minded Conserva- 
tives. It is almost impossible for one outside the 
circle of English politics to understand the intensity 
and bitterness of the animosity which has been felt 
toward Mr. Parnell. In the minds of many his 
name has been a synonym for every sort of political 
disorder and even crime ; but there is an innate love 
of fair play in most men, and when the tremendous 
onslaught of the “Times” against Mr. Parnell 
broke down, a good many Englishmen who had 


the law. It is true that the reason that the Eng- 
lish law has been so well enforced was that the 


ment to put himself in his neighbor’s place. Our 


hated him relentlessly for years began to feelja cer- 
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tain amount of sympathy with him. The break- 
down of the *‘ Times's” case gave that sort of intel- 
lectual and moral shock to England which sometimes 
opens the mind to new views. The result of Mr. 
Parnell’s examination so far has been very advan- 
tageous to himself. A cooler, clearer, more pas- 
sionless and imperturbable witness never sat in the 
box. His perfect calmness, the absolute lucidity of 
his statements, and his unhesitating answers carry 
the conviction of truth with them. He has shown 
that, in spite of the natural tendencies to complica- 
tions in past years, he has never had complicity with 
any of the organizations which have used violence ; 
that the methods of violence have always been dis- 
tasteful to him, and that his influence from begin- 
ning to end has been cast against them. Those 
who have been dispassionate enough to take into 
account Mr. Parnell’s temperament and intellectual 
character have been persuaded of this from the 
beginning, but the examination of last week has gone 
far to dispossess the Conservative mind even of the 
idea that Mr. Parnell has ever been the accomplice 
of assassins and dynamiters. The only unfavor- 
able fact yet elicited from Mr. Parnell is his con- 
fession that he attempted on one occasion to deceive 
the House of Commons. : 


* * 


Where the administration is far more enlightened 
- than the people, the government is justified in assum- 
ing certain industrial functions which in most 
countries may best be left to private enterprise. 
Mexico is an example of this situation. The Ad- 
ministration of President Diaz, which began five 
years ago, has been so intelligently in sympathy with 
the most hopeful movements for the industrial de- 
velopment of the country that its material progress, 
as shown by his recent: message to Congress, has 
been notably great. The rich mineral resources of 
the country are now being developed as never before, 
and railroad communication between all sections is 
being rapidly extended. In great part these changes, 
as the President states in his message, have not been 
due to direct intervention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but to its firm efforts in maintaining peace 
and increasing public security. Much also has been 
due to the direct work of the Government in sup- 
plying the business world with authoritative infor- 
mation regarding the resources of the country, thus 
attracting foreign capital and foreign immigration. 
It is notable that one-third of the public lands thrown 
open to settlement are awarded to the surveying 
companies as a recompense for their work. Regard- 
ing the purely governmental enterprises, it is of inter- 
est to note that the telegraph system, which is chiefly 
in the hands of the Government, and is a source 
of public revenue, has been greatly extended. As 
the natural result of law and order at home, the 
credit of the nation abroad has been strengthened, 
and the bonds bearing a low rate of interest are 
nearly at par in the European markets. 

Mr. Goshen’s administration of the British finances 
has been exceptionally satisfactory to his politi- 
cal opponents. A year ago his reduction of the 
interest upon the national debt from three per cent. 
to two and a half was received with especial delight 
by the radicals, and it is the same class who 
are this year most pleased with the new taxes 
by which he proposes to supply the revenue needed 
for the enlargement of the navy. In order to 
reach the masses the duty on beer is slightly in- 
creased, and in order to reach the classes an addi- 
tional inheritance tax of one per cent. is imposed upon 
all fortunes above $50,000. No additional burden 
is laid upon either the necessities of the poor nor 
the competencies of the well-to-do. In exempting 
estates of less than $50,000 Mr. Goshen, who rep- 
resents the extreme of the anti-socialistic school, is 
accused of having become a socialist in spite of 
himself. There is some point to the charge of in- 


consistency, yet Mr. Goshen’s acceptance of the 
principle of progressive taxation simply shows that 
he is a far-seeing conservative. Thegreatest danger 
to the institution of private property comes from 
the concentration of the nation’s wealth in the 
hands of a very few. By imposing additional taxes 
upon fortunes in excess of the demands of the com- 
fort and culture of their possessors, the inequalities 
in the distribution of property, which form the chief 
ground of socialistic discontent, may be materially 
diminished. 


The New York Central Railroad, which has 
already reduced its traffic on Sunday to a mini- 
mum, has now, by order which went into effect on 
the first of May, reduced its freight traffic on Sun- 
day about fifty per cent. The difficulties in the 
way of this movement and the method by which they 
are met we have already indicated to our readers. 
It is now announced that the Erie Railroad and 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company have 
adopted the same policy, and will reduce to the 
minimum the running of all trains and railroad 
work on. Sunday. General Diven showed in our 
columns last winter that such a reduction of rail- 
road traffic is practicable, and these roads by their 
action are demonstrating that to this problem, as to 
the others, the aphorism, “ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” applies. Itis said that the working- 
men on the roads are generally glad to get the rest day, 
although it necessarily involves some diminution in 
wages. The thanks of the religious community are 
especially due to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose 
persistent urgency in this matter has at length 


borne fruit. 


* * 
* 


Two or three economic events of interest occurred 
last week. Most gratifying among these was the 
total failure of the copper conference in Paris to 
come to an agreement restricting the production of 
that article and raising its price. The cablegram 
states that the owner of the Anaconda Mine told 


the French confréres, in trying to bring them to 


sign an agreement, that it cost him but three cents 
a pound to produce the copper bars which under 


the late syndicate were sold at five times that sum! 


If this be true, then the anti-monopolists have been 
greatly underrating the profits which they were sup- 
posed greatly to exaggerate. At the same time 
that this attempt at Paris to renew an International 
Trust failed, an attempt at Chicago to form a Na- 
tional one succeeded. The three great steel rail 


mills of that city, which manufacture two-thirds of | 


the steel rails of the country, and are capable of 
manufacturing more than the country’s entire de- 
mand, merged into one company on Saturday last. 
The capitalization is $25,000,000. ‘While capital 
was thus perfecting its organization in Chicago the 
first systematic effort to disarm labor organizations 
of one of their most dangerous weapons, the boy- 
cott, was begun in Rochester, N. Y. The “ Post- 
Express” of that city has brought a suit against 
the officers of the Central Labor Union for. $10,000 
damages on account of the boycott which they de- 
clared against it. In this boycott no physical force 
was employed, and no attempt was made todeprive 
non-union workmen of employment, as in the New 
York and Connecticut cases which over two years 
ago were decided against the boycotters. The boy- 
cotters merely threatened to withdraw their patron- 
age from all patrons of the paper. If this case is 
decided against the Union, the great Irish weapon 
will apparently be of little further use to American 
employees. 


* * 
* 


The appointment of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, of Boston, to be Superintendent of the 
Indian schools, is one which is worthy of com- 
mendation from men of all parties. Dr. Dorchester 
has been known to the community as an author 
rather than as an executive officer, and his ability 


in administration has yet to be demonstrated, but 
his character is beyond all question. Whatever 
his politics may be, he is in no sense a politician, 
and it is certain that he will not use his office to 
promote the interests either of a church or of a 
party, and that, so faras he is left untrammeled in 
the exercise of his legitimate functions, he will se- 
cure in the 233 Indian schools, with their 40,000 
pupils, the best obtainable system of instruction 
and corps of teachers. Now let the Administration 
press forward the plan approved at Lake Mohonk 
last fall. Let it call upon Dr. Dorchester to pro- 
pose a scheme for the education by the National 
Government of all Indians of school age upon the 
Indian reservations, or upon territory lately re- 
served, so that within the next quarter, or half 
century at the utmost, our entire Indian problem 
may be solved, and there may not be left a savage 
Indian anywhere under the United States flag. Dr. 
Dorchester is abundantly competent to propose a 
scheme sufficiently comprehensive for this purpose, 
and if the Republican party in Congress will follow 
his lead, it may give to the present Administration 
the glory of furnishing the last factor necessary 
for the solation of the Indian problem. 
* * 


A well-informed correspondent gives in another 
column an account of some of the more important 
questions which are likely to come before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at its 
meeting to be held this month in New York City. 
Of these questions the two most interesting to non- 
ecclesiastical readers are those respecting the revis- 
ion of the creed and the education of the ministry. 
We agree with our correspondent in thinking that 
the obstacles in the way of anything like an ade- 
quate revision of the Westminster Confession are 
insuperable, and that the attempt to secure a revis- 
ion at this time can only result in a great waste of 
energy in what Paul called “ doubtful disputations.” 
In this matter The Christian Union is so radical as 
to be conservative. To found a church on dog- 
matic definitions of theology is almost as alien to 
the spirit of the New Testament as to found it on 
allegiance to the Bishop of Rome. We shall never 
get either unity of the church or liberty within it 
until it is founded on simple allegiance to Jesus 
Christ as a divine Teacher, Saviour, and Master. 
Until the Presbyterian Church is prepared to raze 
its creed down to this simple article, it will do bet- 
ter to follow the suggestion of our correspondent 
and modify, if anything, not the creed, but the 
terms of subscription to it. As to ministerial edu- 
cation, events are making it very clear that in this 
country we must have both a highly educated min- 
istry for the work of professional teaching and 
upbuilding, and also, in our judgment, in large 
numbers, men set apart to the work of the ministry 
whose functions it will chiefly be to act as evangel- 
ists or ingatherers, like the early Methodist preach- 
ers in this country and in England, and like the 
lay preachers—the Franciscan Friars and others— 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We wish the 
Presbyterian Church would set an example in this 
respect which, we believe, other denominations 
would not be slow to follow. | 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTRAST. 
WE: have not yet recovered from the celebration 


of the centennial of the inauguration of our 
own first President before the fifth of May re- 
minds us of another centennial—the convocation of 
the States-General of France, whose coming to- 
gether one hundred years ago was the opening of 
that terrible drama known as the French Revolu- 
tion. It cannot be doubted by the impartial stu- 
dent of history that this States-General was com- 
posed of earnest men, and had in it a notable 
number of men both disinterested and'able. The 


‘Constitution which, as a result of its deliberation, 
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was finally given to the nation possessed many, if 
not most, of the fundamental features of our own. 
It declared that all men were free and equal; that 
sovereignty resides in the nation, and all authority 
comes from it; that the only proper limits of lib- 
erty are such as are necessary to secure the rights 
of others; that laws must be equal for all and 
derive their just authority from the consent of the 
governed ; that arrest and imprisonment can only 
be in accordance with the law, and that every one 
must be deemed innocent until found guilty. It 
recognized freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
equality of taxation, the inviolability of property 
rights, and the obligation of public servants to 
account to the public for the administration of 
their trusts. In detail, these principles are worked 
out somewhat differently in the French Constitu- 
tion of 1789 and in that of the United States; but 
they are the same essential principles of free gov- 
Yet 
under the one constitution a colony has grown to 
be an empire, with freedom secured to the individ- 
ual, and public order maintained without despotic 
authority; while under the other the despotism 
of the democracy gave place to the despotism of a 
Napoleonic régime, and, after a hundred ‘years of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, it is still a 
question whether France will be able to maintain 
a republican form of government. 

It is true that America had external advantages 
which France had not ; it is true that three thousand 
miles of ocean constituted an impassable barrier 
against outside interference ; it is true also that 
there were no remnants of feudalism in America of 
which she had to clear herself. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental principle illustrated by this contrast is 
that men, not constitutions, make a nation. Con- 
stitutions are only the outward expression of real 
life. If the expression be false, however perfect its 
form, it will not save the nation. We may go 
further and say that this instructive contrast sug- 
gests the fundamental truth that religious character 
is at the foundation of national well-being. The 
founders of America were the God-fearing Puritans 
of New England, Presbyterians of New York, 
Roman Catholics of Maryland, Episcopalians of 
Virginia, Huguenots of the Carolinas. And the 
Declaration of Independence, which must always be 
read with the Constitution, built the Nation upon the 
proposition that all men are “endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” It built the 
Nation upon faith in God and faith in liberty as a 
trust reposed in men by God. The precedent years 
of France, on the other hand, had prepared for the 
French Revolution by the persecutions which de- 
stroyed the best blood of France and drove religious 
liberty from its borders; by a despotism in the 
church quite as absolute as, and more cruel than, 
the despotism of the crown; by the philosophy of 
Voltaire, who destroyed without constructing, and 
of Rousseau, who furnished as the foundation of the 
State, not moral principle, but poetic sentiment. 

We have to meet, in this coming of the second 
centennial of our National life, a party, small as yet, 
but noisy, who would substitute as the foundation 
of our American life, for the faith of our fathers, 
the infidelity of Voltaire and the sentimentalism of 
Rousseau. It is well for the American people to 
remember, when they are asked to make this substi- 
tution, the eloquent warning which the history of 
the French experiment utters against it. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. 


HUGHES'S brief biography of 
Livingstone, recently issued in the English 
Men of Action Series, ought to be in the hands 
of every young man. It is a text-book in the 
great school of life ; a manual of courage, sacri- 
fice, and achievement. There is no moral tonic 
like the story of a noble life; no other form 
of teaching has such persuasive and _ inspiring 


power; such stories make heroism and nobleness 
contagious. In the “ Purgatorio” Dante recognized 
the educative influence of objects upon which the 
eye rests continually, and surrounded his penitents, 
in one stage of the purifying process, with sculptured 
representations of the virtues they needed to acquire 
or develop; a great man who is also a great char- 
acter is a continual lesson to his contemporaries. 
Silent or speaking, he enforces, by virtue of his exam- 
ple, the reality of the noblest ideals. Hume declared 
that whenever he thought of his mother he believed 
in immortality : as noble a tribute as was ever 
offered to the convincing power of character. 
Livingstone has been described, by so cool, dispas- 
sionate a judge of men as Stanley, as “a character 
that I venerated, that called forth all my enthusiasm 
and sincerest admiration. . . . You may take any 
point in Dr. Livingstone’s character and analyze it 
carefully, and I will challenge any man to find a 
fault in it. . . . His religion is a constant, earnest, 
sincere practice.” Such a tribute from such a man 
carries with it the weight of a demonstration. | 
But the supreme value of Livingstone’s career is 
not so much its moral elevation as its wonderful 
interest, and the sense of sufficiency and victorious- 
ness which come from it. It was a life of uninter- 
rupted toil and of long periods of unbroken hardship ; 
it was isolated for years together from friendship, 
society, civilization ; it was shadowed by sorrow and 
weakened by disease ; it was frustrated in its chief 
ambition; and yet no one reads the story without 
feeling that Livingstone was pre-eminently successful 
among his fellows, and that in the greatness of his 
achievement he found ample reward for all his sac- 
rifices and toils. Something more than a sense of 
satisfaction comes from the reading of such a story ; 
there comes also that thrill which is man’s uncon- 
scious tribute to his ideals. There must have 
been, we are sure, a certain splendid exhilaration 
in such a life; a kind of glorious delight to which 
lives less heroic and aspiring are strangers. The 
commonest fallacy which confuses us is that happi- 
ness and comfort are synonymous ; that we cannot 
be happy unless we are well clothed, housed, and 
equipped for the common experiences. Give us 
money enough to buy the comfortable surroundings 
and we are sure we should be happy; protect us 
against calamity, misfortune, hardship, and we are 
sure we should find life all it ever promised to be. 
These fallacies we are continually repeating to our- 
selves, although we are surrounded by men who 
have possessed themselves of every comfort and yet 
are passing through life empty-handed so far as 
happiness is concerned: men well fed, well dressed, 
well housed, but futile and ineffectual, mocked and 
defeated. So far as any real living is concerned— 
that living which makes aman aware he has sounded 
the depths—these men are shadows and specters. 
The real joy of life has little to do with com- 
fort; it comes from the consciousness of strength 
to suffer and bear and achieve; it comes from the 
consciousness that one is doing a man’s work and 
earning a man’s wages in the world. The thrill of 
the mountain climber as he comes suddenly on the 
vision of half a continent spread out before him 
contains more real joy, more true life, than a year 
brings to the sluggish comfort-seeker in the valley 
below ; the scholar, as he surveys fields of knowl- 
edge opening in broader vistas before him, forgets 
the days and nights of unbroken study behind him ; 
the great leader in statesmanship, as he notes the 
steady movement of opinion toward him, feels a 
joyous sense of mastery which the memory of years 
of defeat and misconception does not embitter. No 
life is really and greatly happy which has not-made 
some great surrender, drained some deep cup of 
experience to the bottom, poured itself out without 
stint in some great service, put its energy into some 
great work. A great life is the only life that knows 
the great resources and the great rewards; the only 
life that tastes those mighty joys which God shares 
with those who, in some divine activity, make 


themselves in a measure the sharers of his vast 
purposes. A supreme object such as dominated 
Livingstone is the surest protection against the 
sorrows that ebb and flow around every man’s path. 
The darkness of an unexplored continent, the 
solitude of vast forests, the bitterness of great per- 
sonal griefs, did not break that magnificent purpose 
or defeat that life bound to its purpose as the star 


to the heaven in which it moves. There was a 


continual joy in the mere purpose, whether it 


achieved itself or not; a joy in the consciousness _ 


of giving one’s self to a noble and disinterested 
work. In the weariness of the daily march there 
was always the glorious possibility of a great dis- 
covery; one could toil gladly through interminable 
forests for a sudden glimpse of those cloud-like 
columns of mist above the undiscovered falls of the 
Zambesi, for the first far flashing of the waters of 
Nyassa. And in the fidelity with which the pur- 
pose was pursued there was developed a nobility of 
nature which Europe was quick to recognize and 
England proud to honor. Let it be written on 
every young man’s heart that work, not ease, is the 
joy of living, and that he who would know the 
delights that reach the soul must make himself the 
servant of some noble purpose. | 


BISHOP POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


WE publish on another page Bishop” Potter’s 

remarkable address delivered at St. Paul’s 
Church in this city, where Washington attended 
services on the morning before his inauguration. 
The address is revised by the author for The Chris- 
tian Union. Two elements are necessary to constitute 
a great sermon: an occasion, and a preacher able 


to appreciate and take advantage of the occasion. 


Neither element is wanting to make this a truly 
great sermon. The preacher saw in the great occa- 
sion a great opportunity, and used it for a noble 
purpose and in a noble spirit. This sermon is as 
free from flattery of the Nation on the one hand as 
it is from any taint of partisanship or personality 
on the other. Its eloquence consists less in the 
perfect finish of its form than in the perfect ad- 
justment of truth to the hour. It recalls the still 
famous preaching of Massillon before the Court of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and the famous saying of the 
King : “Other preachers make me pleased with 
them, but this man makes me displeased with my- 
self.” The criticisms which this sermon has pro- 
voked are its highest commendation. It has almost 
made the prophets of self-glorification displeased 
with themselves. | | 

It is inconceivable that any one should have 
imagined in this sermon a personal or a political 
attack. Preached before a President and two ex- 
Presidents of the United States, there is nothing in 
it to indicate the politics of the preacher, who is, in 
fact, and always has been, a Republican. The par- 
tisans who have seen fit to construe it into an attack 
on President Harrison, to whose defense they have 
rushed, are of a sort to evoke from him the cry, 
Save me from my friends! The fancied insult to 
him has been offered, not by the wholly unpartisan 
utterance of the preacher, but by the partisanship 
of men who have insisted on applying its trenchant 
words to the object of their own admiration. Nor 


is this sermon the address of a pessimist who 


marches with his face to the past and his back 
to the future. On the contrary, Bishop Potter 
is pre-eminently a man of a hopeful faith, 
a natural leader of men. But he is one who 
has proved that he dares rebuke when all others 
are praising, and fears not to use the purity and 
simplicity of the age which is being commemorated 
to call the attention of the people to the dangers of 
the wealthy, the luxurious, and therefore the cor- 
rupting epoch in which they live. To criticise such 
an utterance on the ground of bad taste is impliedly 
to demand that the court preacher shall be a 
flatterer of the king. To extend the motto of the 
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ancients to the living, and declare that on centen- 
nial occasions nothing but good shall be spoken of 
the Republic, is to rob such occasions of all their 
value, and to make them simply opportunities for 
self-inflation; and the Americans do not need 
festivals set apart for such a purpose. If we 
understand aright Bishop Potter’s reference to 
« Jeffersonian simplicity” and “ Jacksonian vulgar- 
ity,” we think we should dissent from those two 


characterizing epithets ; but this is a small matter. 


The main fact in the discourse is the salient con- 
trast between the statesmanship of 1789 and the 
machine politics of 1889, between an age ruled by 
ideas and one in danger of falling under the sway 
of a plutocracy ; and the chief, if not the only, 
criticism offered on this contrast is in the sugges- 
tion that it should not have been presented by 
a Bishop, in a pulpit, at a religious service, 
before a President and two ex-Presidents, at 


‘a time when all the rest of the American world 


was crying hurrah for the greatness of America. 
It was because this was exactly the time, and ex- 
actly the place, and because the acknowledged rep- 
resentative of the wealthiest, most aristocratic, 
and most conservative church was exactly the man 
to mark the contrast, that we call this sermon great. 
Its utterance is, with one exception, the healthiest 
symptom of National life in the Centennial. The 
one symptom healthier is the reception which the 
sermon has encountered. The criticisms are as good 
a sign as the praise; for it is only the wounded 
conscience which whimpers. 

‘We are glad, for a double reason, to give this 
notable sermon to our readers—a sermon which 


_deserves to take its place among the pulpit classics 


of our country alongside the famous discourse of 
Dr. Nott against dueling, after the death of Hamil- 
ton. To all lay readers we commend it for its 
truth; to all clerical readers as a model of what 
preaching should be: the utterance of what is true 
and what is needed, by the prophet who, because 
he fears the Lord, fears no one else—a Voice cry- 
ing, whether in cathedral or wilderness, and equally 
without fear, without passion, without partisanship. 


SPECTATOR. 


A marked feature of the parade and escort of Mon- 
day was the least conspicuous. While the multitude of 
the hour filled every window, balcony, roof, and avail- 
able space of the pavement; while the troops of the 
regular army in their bright helmets and new uniforms 
held the attention of the vast audience with their evo- 
lutions, aided by the martial music of the bands sta- 
tioned under the beautiful arch at the foot of Wall 
Street, there filed quietly in a band of some two hun- 
dred men, who, un-uniformed, and few of them wear- 
ing any distinctive badge, were scarcely noticed, cer- 
tainly not especially regarded, by the crowd who were 
bent on those things which appertained to the present 
moment, and to whom tradition had slight meaning 
and perhaps less interest, unless such as bore directly 
on some well-known event in the career of the Father 
of our Country. This band of men were the lineal 
descendants of the officers and men of that army 
which made possible the celebration of this day 
—the Society of the Sons of the Revolution. In 1883 
a band of some thirty or forty men, sons of Revolu- 
tionary heroes, met in an old tavern in the lower part 
of the city, which had frequently been a rendezvous 
for Washington and his officers. They formed a 
society based on broader and more democratic princi- 
ples—principles more in accord with the spirit of the 
institutions which their ancestors had helped to estab- 
lish—than that other somewhat similar society, the 
Cincinnati; and on Monday, as a part of the escort of 
the Presidential party, they were the links which con- 


nected the present with the past—1789 with 1889—in 


a way which never again on any such commemoration 
will be possible. | 
* * * 

A century ago the fathers of some of us, and the 
grandfathers of many of us, had, near that same spot, 
received General Washington, as we were about to 
receive and welcome President Harrison. But what a 


contrast! Then, in 1789, Wall Street, with its low, 


gambrel-roofed buildings and uneven pavement, its 


crowds of men and women in picturesque dress, the 


men many of them veterans of a seven years’ war, the 
echoes of which were hardly then settled—grim, sturdy, 
patriots, who, though the cares and responsibilities of 
the great fight were lifted from them, yet looked into 
the future with feelings of uncertainty, and left much 
of the mere enthusiasm to the women and children. 
Now, so far as the eye could reach, Wall Street pre- 
sented massive buildings of an architecture which bore 
not the slightest resemblance to that our forefathers 
saw. The present impression of wealth, solidity, and 


assured prosperity, the crowds in somber dress conscious 


only of the holiday aspect and martial splendor of the 
occasion, were to a careful observer a significant result 
of the cause Washington worked for. The story of 
the Revolution is ours alone to tell; no future genera- 
tion can so well record it; since parting with the cen- 
tennial year, even with the centennial decade, we lose 
one hand-clasp, as it were, on the century which pre- 
ceded and made us. Those who commemorate the 
country’s progress in 1989 will regard Washington, the 
veterans of 1812, the patriots of our own day, as remote 
people in a history no longer of verbal delivery—some- 
thing only to be read of in books, whose authority may 


be questioned. 


* * 


The booming of cannon, shrieking of whistles, dip- 
ping of the flags on the shipping along the river front, 
gave notice of the approach of the vessel on whose 
deck our President of to-day was standing. A few 
minutes more, and the President’s flag—one that has 
seldom been used, and, therefore, little known—was 
suddenly unfurled from the pole on the Cuban Boat- 
House, the gates swung open, the crowds were pressed 
back by the officers, cheer after cheer went up, and 
our President was before us: a man over middle age, 
short, heavily bearded, cold, careworn, and grave in 
demeanor. Our first view of him was as his carriage 
drove out from the Cuban Boat-House, and, halting at 
the foot of Wall Street, waited for the escort to fall 
into line. A vibrating moment this was to the Specta- 
tor. Ignoring the divine right of kings, on an occasion 
like this we could not but feel that we should recognize 
that we were in the presence of the twenty-third Presi- 
dent, ruler of our country; and, as the National anthem 
swelled upon the air, there certainly was something 
of the thrill which belongs to the evidence of 
hereditary power. Human nature asserted itself, 
We bowed before the sense of the heroic which is 
the stimulus to patriotism ; and the President’s ear- 
riage rolled on, assuring us, leaving us with a feeling, 
that we have something in the Nation to which we 


must be loyal. 
Though the street was narrow and the lines were 


not always perfect, yet the march up Wall Street 


appeared to the Spectator impressive. The great 


crowds standing in solid masses on the sidewalks, the 
esvort and Presidential party filling the street, and the 
space above almost literally filled with flags and bunt- 
ing! The inspiring music of the bands, and, abéve all 
and over all, floated the deep music of Trinity’s chimes. 
But we were soon at the Equitable Building. Presi- 


dent Harrison and Governor Hill quickly left their 


carriage, followed by the Vice-President and the New 
York Senators and the lesser lights of the party. On 
entering the reception-room—and it was only after 
something of an effort that we succeeded in reaching 
its entrance—we were quickly escorted past the raised 
dais on which the President and party stood. The 
President was the central figure—still cold and im- 
passive, the most prominent person, naturally, in all 


‘the assembly. Next to him, not only literally, but in 


the attention he received, was Governor Hill, hardly 
less impassive. Back of the receiving party were 
grouped many of the significant men of to-day. The 
smiling, smooth-shaven countenance of our Vice-Presi- 
dent, prominent and agreeable; the costumes, general 
bearing, and entire absence of a certain kind of cere- 
monial which belonged to 1789, impressing the Specta- 
tor newly with the fact that, while reproducing the fes- 
tivity of one hundred years ago, we were, one and 
all, representing the results of a century. We were 
the outcome of the past, and, from the President 
to Mr. Chauncey Depew, had our own peculiarly Amer- 
ican individuality. Could Washington, Adams, and 
their contemporaries have entered the Equitable Build- 
ing at this moment, how far en rapport would they have 
been with their descendants in office? The fifteen 
tables for the Governors and their friends, the main 


hall of the club crowded to overflowing—dignitaries, 
officials of all kinds—here was the concentrated result 
of the century; here, so to speak, was the Nation 


which those men of 1789, who found it so hard to make 


their “quorum,” created—the full-fledged, active, cos- 
mopolitan Republic. And the sound of gun and can- 
non, the chime of bells, the colors of the bunting, the 
voices of the speakers at this first feast, the very press- 
ure, gladness, and welcoming spirit of the crowd surg- 
ing beneath the windows—all seemed to the: Spectator 
to bear their message of a nation’s triumph, a nation’s 
content. And could a fitter tribute be laid on the tomb 
of Washington? Could flowers of fairer bloom be 
given to this day, which set its seal on the office he so 
modestly and reluctantly accepted—on the first solemn 
oath of an office which he believed to be a reverent 
trust ? | 


* * 


From this first festivity of Monday a curiously inter- 
esting sequel was the open air concert of Tuesday night. 
Here again the Spectator found himself not only mar- 
veling at the resources of the Nation, but at its dra- 
matic power, its capacity for emotional feeling. <A 
strange scene was that under the starlight of Tuesday 
night. The vast concourse of human beings which the 
promised music had brought forth were of all national- 
ities and from all States inthe Union. As they moved 
back and forth strange colors met the eye: flashes of 
Italian beauty, of German fairness, of Russian intensity 
but calm. It was certainly the most intensely felt hour 
of the entire celebration. Presently the crowd deepens, 
the musicians appear; one can almost feel the silence 
which like a wave passes over this expectant crowd ; 
then the very stars themselves seem to throb in response 
toour Nationalanthem. Faraway the crowd of lookers- 
on take up the strain ; it is part of the glory, the harmony, 
of the night. Celestial voices seem to carry it on ; and 
as the Hallelujah follows, as the upturned, eager faces 
press together and the glorious sounds reach from house- 


tops to curb, from the voices of the multitude of choral 


singers and the voices of the crowd—as lights fall upon 


-the archway where the figure of our country’s first 


President is transfigured, on the flags and streamers 
which proclaim us a Nation and a banded, united Repub- 
lic—the Spectator feels that the Centennial has accom- 
plished its mission of inspiration, enthusiasm, and welded 
patriotism, and, drifting away from this tuneful hour of 
triumph, wonders who, in 1989, will relate the story of 
to-day, and to what sort of a people will it be told. 


MUSIC. 
A HEARING OF ANCIENT MUSIC—VON BU- 
LOW’S FAREWELL ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 


dE. week ending last Saturday was so given up, 
locally, to the outdoor excitements of the In- 
augural Centenary, that prudent managers and 
artists probably avoided competing with it through 
more esthetic entertainments. If Beethoven or 
Mozart had selected any of the first three even- 
ings to return to mortal life and give an enter- 
tainment, the audience would have been one small 
and rather distrait. It was a compliment to the 
Palestrina Society, and to its director, Mr. Carl 
Florio, that Chickering Hall contained several hun- 
dred attentive and, by their own showing, apprecia- 
tive people to listen to an illustration of music 
much older than the Declaration of Independence 
or General Washington’s assumption of our Chief 
Magistracy. The occasion was this new Society’s 
first public soirée. The programme certainly was 
of almost absolute novelty to New York in its 
assortment and spirit. The fact that every other 
sort of vocal music except that of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has found representation in a 
New York season, and has had an organized 
vehicle of expression, we have often pointed out. 
Mr. Florio’s young society ought to prove an 
important step toward supplying such a defect. 
The choir he has brought together and trained this 
winter numbers about seventy voices. The balance 
of tone is good. The singers are more confident 
sight-readers than is ordinarily the case, and they 
should be able to do increasingly satisfactory and 
intelligent work in the peculiar field opened to 
them. It is to be expected that such care and in- 
telligence will be more fully shown after another 
winter’s practice and ‘study, although there was 
more than a pleasant indication of the chorus’s 
abilities and the conductor’s energy on Monday 
night in the numbers from Orlando di Lasso, Bach, 
Palestrina, and one or two instances of the early 
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English school selected for performance. The 
programme was made rather incongruous by such a 
modern part-song as Caldicott’s “ Where Are You 
Going, My Pretty Maid ?’”’ and even by Boccherini’s 
Minuet, interpolated between the vocal music to 
which the Society properly devotes itself. It was, 
indeed, half an hour too long, especially as encore 
numbers were permitted. But pleasure and instruc- 
tion were present in it. The audience who knew 
something of the schools and styles represented were 
cordially interested ; those who did not, seemed to 
find a distinct, if puzzling, beauty even in the oldest 
polyphonic writing illustrated. - In addition to the 
longer numbers on the programme, Di Lasso’s 
madrigal, ““Matona, Lovely Maiden,” and a fine 
Magnificat by him, Palestrina was represented by 
another characteristic madrigal, “‘ Fair Cedar Tree,”’ 
and the historic “ Mass of Pope Marcellus.” The 
latter (which should not have come so late in the 


er Ee concert) was sung with a good deal of precision and 


taste. Shortcomings on either score were to be 
expected and, to a considerable extent, excused 
under the circumstances. There were fewer than 
we looked for. 

The student who enjoys the literary and histori- 
eal element of music will scarcely need to be 
reminded that it was this single and remarkable 
Mass which, directly and indirectly, made the Papal 
authorities of Palestrina’s day, who were just then 
heartily disposed to banish music from the services, 
owing to its corrupt condition and its secularization, 
not only tolerant of music’s future presence in them, 
but enthusiastic. Either positively in deference to 
its character or to the ecclesiastical writing it in- 
fluenced, and with its acceptance as an elevated 
and most beautiful model to Palestrina’s contempo- 
raries, a reformation and a development of musical 
taste began, the results of which are plainly discern- 
ible to-day. The Mass has been frequently sung 
at concerts in London similar to the present one; 


> but, so far as we know, it has never been heard, 


even fragmentarily, in a New York concert hall 
before. Its difficulties are as proverbial as its 
beauties. The style of true ecclesiastical music and 
of music for the enhancement of the solemn office 
which it embodies (however modified or neglected 
in letter and in spirit by composers for the 


Catholic Church since its day) cannot receive its | 


practical illustration, to the extent deserved, with- 
out longer study and practice than Mr. Florio’s 
society could be abie to give to it since organ- 
izing. Much of the singing was gratifyingly intel- 
ligent, confident, and well shaded. In the Kyrie 
and the Credo some excellent work was accom- 
plished, and credit reflected on the conductor and 
his material for training. ‘Their labors, in spite of 

shortcomings, effected the best showing of Pal- 
estrina’s and Di Lasso’s writing that New York has 
had. ‘That future practice can make the perform- 
ance approach more closely the pleasant promise of 
the present it is easy to foresee. We do not know 
what edition of the Mass Mr. Florio’s singers used, 
but we inferred it was identical with that employed 
by the Bach Choir in London. The Society had 
the assistance of the Beethoven String Quartet, 
whose instrumental music, varying a programme of 
vocal music without accompaniment, was very en- 
thusiastically received by the audience. The con- 
ductor of the Society and the choir are eager to con- 
tinue their study of ancient music during another 
season, and propose to reunite for practice in Octo- 
ber. It is expressly stated that the membership 
will be gladly enlarged with the incoming amateurs 
competent to join in its studies and interested in the 
subject of polyphonic music. 

Dr. von Biilow’s final concert, a purely orches- 
tral one, acquired a gala brilliancy and extra en- 
thusiasm from its being given in the Opera-House 
while the great edifice still was gorgeous in the 
decorations for the Centenary ball; from the large 
number of distinguished persons from other cities 
still lingering in the metropolis after the excite- 
ments of the three topsy-turvy days; and from the 
fact that it was, from present indications at least, 
the close of the symphonic concerts of the winter. 
What will follow it presently will belong to the 
summer season’s less formal enjoyments. Dr. von 
Biilow was received with great applause, and his 
conducting, which is, in its way, as wonderful as 
his pianoforte playing, won hearty applause. The 
programme included the Heroic Symphony of 
Beethoven (which seemed appropriate to the time 
and to the significant emblems and the portrait left 
suspended over the orchestra’s heads), the B Flat 
Symphony of Haydn, Brahms’s “ Tragic ” Overture, 
the rarely heard ‘ Struensee” Overture of Meyer- 
beer, and the Prelude to “ The Mastersingers.” 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE QUESTION. 
_I.—THE QUESTION STATED. 
By Jacos Riis. 


VER on the East Side, in the shadow of a 
thousand tall tenements, lives New York’s 
Other Half. Not all of it, to be sure, lives 
there. There is not room for that; but that 
part~of the city east of the Bowery and below 
Houston Street enjoys the bad prestige of having 
more human beings crowded into it than any 
other area of similar extent in the known world, 
not excepting China. So it is fairly representative. 
Anyhow, the term is misleading. New York’s other, 
or under, half long since became quite two-thirds of 
its population. The fifteen thousand “tenant- 
houses”’ of twenty years ago have swelled into 
thirty-two thousand, and out of its sixteen hundred 
thousand people 
eleven hundred thou- 
sand call them home. 
The tenement-house 
has come to stay. 
From a fact grudg- 
ingly enough avow- 
ed as the evil off- 
spring of public 
neglect and private 
greed, it has become 
a serious factor in 
our social and po- 
litical life; serious 
enough to bring home the conviction that the 
boundary line of the Other Half must be drawn 
this side of the tenements. Why? Briefly, be- 
cause the forces for good on one side vastly out- 
weigh the bad—it would not be well were it other- 
wise—while in the tenements all the influences make 
for evil. Because, above all, they touch the family 
life with deadly moral contagion. This is their 
crime. That we have to own it as the child of our 
own wrong does not excuse it, even though it gives it 
claim upon our utmost patience and tenderest 
charity. 

Eleven hundred thousand! That Other Half, 
uneasy, suffering, threatening anarchy and revolt, 
the despair of our statesmen and the joyful op- 
portunity of the politician. Packed into enormous 
barracks, five layers deep, five stories high, thousands 
in a block; where the water in summer does not 
rise above the second floor, but the beer flows un- 
checked to the all-night picnics on the roof; where 
cleanliness and modesty are almost unknown, and 
innocence is strangled in the birth. The thieves 
and murderers of our land are raised there. Seventy- 
five per cent. of our national army of half a million 
criminals, the statistics tell us, are city-bred; one- 
third of them all not yet twenty, and two-thirds no 
more than just of age, when they graduate into the 
jails. Have the readers of The Christian Union the 
courage to follow me into the heart of one of these 
tenement blocks and see the sights that are seen 
there? Not that I may tell you the world is grow- 
ing worse instead of better, for that would not be 
true ; rather that we may see together how much of 
the Master’s work lies here yet undone, and how 
urgent the need that we should be about it. | 


of stairs. You can feel your way if you cannot see 
it. Close? Yes! It was Dr. Willard Parker 
who said that if we could see the air they breathe 
in these tenements it would show itself to be fouler 
than the mud of the gutters. What would you 
have? All the light and air that ever enters these 
stairs comes from the hall door that is forever 
slamming, and from the windows of dark bedrooms 
that in turn receive from the stairs their sole supply 
of the elements God meant to be free but man 
deals out with such niggardly hand at the highest 
market price for rents. Do you know what that 
means? Do youknow that these tenements, which 
cost their builder scarce a third of what he paid for 
that brown-stone front in an “eligible street,” bring 
him in quite twice as much rent per cubic feet of 
air space contained within their walls ? 

That was a woman filling her pail by the hydrant 
you just bumped against. The sinks are in the 
hallway, that all the tenants on the floor may have 
access—and all be poisoned alike by their summer 
stenches. Hear the pumpsqueak. Itis the lullaby 
of tenement-house babes. In summer, when a 
thousand thirsty throats pant for a cooling drink 
in this block, it will be worked in vain. But the 
saloon, whose open door you passed in the hall, is 
always there. The smell of it has followed you up. 
Here isa door. Listen! .That short, hacking cough, 
that tiny, helpless wail—what does it mean? It 
means that the soiled bow of white you saw on the 
door downstairs will have another story to tell— 
oh! a sadly familiar story—before the day is at an 
end. The child is dying with the measles. With 
half a chance it might have lived; but it had none. 
The air of that dark bedroom killed it. 

“It was took all of a suddint,”’ says the mother, 
smoothing the throbbing little body with tremkling 
hands. There is no unkindness in the rough voice 
of the man in the jumper who sits by the window 
grimly smoking a clay pipe, with the little life ebb- 
ing out in his sight, bitter as his words sound: 
“Hush, Mary! If we cannot keep the baby, need 
we complain—such as we ?” 

Such as we! What if the words ring in your 
ears aS we grope our way up the stairs and down 
from floor to floor, listening to the sounds behind 
the closed doors—some of quarreling, some of coarse 
songs, more of profanity? Theyaretrue. Shortly, 
when the summer heats come with their suffering, 
they have meaning more terrible than words can 
tell. Come over here. Step carefully over this 
baby—it is a baby, spite of its rags and dirt—under 
these iron bridges called fire-escapes, but loaded 
down, despite the incessant watchfulness of the 
firemen, with broken household goods, with wash- 
tubs and barrels, over which no man could climb 
from a fire. This gap between dingy brick walls, 
three steps wide, is the “yard.” That strip of 
smoke-colored sky up there is the heaven of these 
people. Do you wonder the name does not attract 
them to the churches? That baby’s parents live in 
the rear tenement here. She is at least as clean 
as the stairs we are now climbing. The sanitary 
police counted eighty-seven children like her in one 
Crosby Street tenement, and eighty-nine in the one 
next door. This one is much like the one we just 


left, only fouler, closer, darker—we will not say 
more cheerless; the word is a mockery. There 


Here, through this doorway, 
lies our road to the eleven hun- 
dred thousand. What? This 
big brick house? What is 
there so very bad about that? 
Nothing—on the outside; un- 
less, looking down the monoto- 
nous rows of barracks, all 
alike, as far as the eye reaches, 
the lines of ash-barrels, the 
dirty streets, the dreary forest 
of gray chimneys, you think 
it something that there is not 
in all this weary waste one 
beautiful thing for the eye to 
rest upon. Nothing for the 
mind, the soul. Marvel not! 
These houses were built to 
shelter as many bodies within 


as few cubic feet of space as 
the regulations of the Health 
Department will allow. Nothing was said about | 
souls in the contract. Come, let us goin. Take 
eare! Do not stumble over the children pitch- 
ing pennies in the hall. Not that it would hurt 
them. Kicks and cuffs are their daily diet; they 
have little else. But you might hurt yourself. 
Here, where the hall turns and dives into utter 
darkness, is a step, and another, another. A flight 


A TENEMENT-HovwsE INTERIOR. 


is still another behind it that has been turned into 
workshops under protest of the owners. <A hun- 
dred thousand people live in rear tenements in 
New York. In this “apartment” lives an Italian 
family. One, two, three beds, a broken stove with 
crazy pipe from which the smoke leaks at every 
joint, a table of rough boards propped up on boxes, 
piles of rubbish in the corner. The closeness and 
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smell are appalling, even on a blustering March 
day. What must it be in July? Those two dark 
coops are called bedrooms ; truly, the bed is all 
there is room for. How many people sleep here, 
all told? The woman with the red bandanna 
shakes her head sullenly ; but the bare-legged girl 
with the bright face counts on her fingers—five, 
six ! 

“Six, sir! Six grown people and five children.” 

Only five, she says, with a smile, swathing the 
little one on her lap in its cruel bandage. There 
is another in the cradle—actually a cradle. And 
how much the rent? 3 3 

Nine and a half, and, “ Please, sir! he won’t 
put the paper on.” 

“He” is the landlord. The “ paper” hangs in 
musty shreds on the wall. - 

It is the same onevery floor. Here is aroom neater 
than the rest. The woman, a stout matron with hard 
lines of care in her face, is at the washtub. “I 


try to keep the childer clean,” she says, apologet- | 


cally, but with a hopeless glance around. The spice 
of hot soap-suds is added to the air already tainted 
with the smell of boiling cabbage, of rags and 
uncleanliness. It makes an overpower- 
ing compound. It is Thursday, but 
patched linen is hung upon the pulley line 
- from the window. ‘There is no Monday 
cleaning in the tenements. It is wash- 
day all the week round, for a change 
of clothing is scarce among the poor. 
They are poverty’s honest badge, these 
perennial lines of rags hung out to dry— 
those that are not the washerwoman’s 
professional shingle. ‘The laundry is 
‘kitchen, dining-room, workshop. Here 
the young come home to spend the even- 
ing after their day of toil. Perhaps on 
the threshold they pass one of the 
daughters of sin, driven to the tenement 
by the police when they raided her 
den, sallying forth in silks and fine 


attire after her day of idleness. These, NP 
in their coarse rags—girls with the love of Sy i 
youth for beautiful things, with this hard 
life before them—who shall save them 
from the tempter? Do you wonder if 
the street claims them soon for its own? |#//f i Na 
Have I drawn the picture too strong, 
do you think? It was on such a block | 
that Father Huntington, the Episcopal | 
missionary, counted 460 families, with 
2,076 members, living in 1,736 rooms. It | 
was afair average of five blocks he can- fo | 
vassed. For all that has been and can jj N 
be done to make life less insufferable Cims\\ 
in the tenements, the curse of over- ny, 2 
crowding cleaves to them still. Up and 
down the island, from river to river, Hews 
they rear their towering piles, nursing 
a population that can throw off annu- 
ally to the island jails and almshouses Lh 
a scum of sixty thousand human be- " 
ings, degraded to the level of the beast, [iRRIM/ pam 
and yet crowd the police stations, turn Ale 


out in five years three hundred thousand 
paupers, and fill the lodging-houses with 
an army of ten thousand tramps. That 
is the record of this product of our 
day and our city that has succeeded in 
packing 290,000 human souls and bodies into a 
square mile of brick and mortar, where the utmost 
cupidity of other lands and other days had con- 
trived to herd little more than half the number. 
The densest population of London is at the rate of 
170,000 to the square mile. 

You may travel northward from Houston Street 
_ miles and miles between these never-ending rows, 
to the Battle Rows, the Murderers’ Rows of the East 
Side, the Hell’s Kitchen of unsavory memory, the 
“ Barracks”’ and the Sebastopols of the West Side 
to the Little Italy of Harlem; but to fully compre- 
hend the tenements and their message to us we 
must go south into the older wards where they 
first grew like an evil fungus upon the decay of 
the early homes of wealth and comfort. Ludlow 
Street, this—Rabbi Joseph’s domain. In these 
teeming hives countless multitudes of his people 
work by day and sleep when mind and muscle give 
out together. Listen! until far into the night you 
shall hear the unceasing whir of a thousand sewing- 
machines worked at starvation wages, just enough to 
keep body and soul together. Children everywhere, 
but no room for play. In the home the child’s 
place is usurped by a lodger who performs the serv- 
ice of the Irishman’s pig—pays the rent. In the 


street the army of hucksters, who make the region 
their headquarters, crowd him out. ‘Typhus fever 
and small-pox are bred here, and help solve the prob- 
lem what todo with him. Were it not for the fact 
that weekly ablutions are a religious rite with these 
people, there is no telling what would happen. In 
the school around the corner they have to give the 
children, as their first lesson, a good scrubbing. In 
the hot July days and nights, when the charity doc- 
tor’s step is heard early and late on these intermi- 
nable stairs; when whole families, entire popula- 
tions, camp out on the roofs, gasping for breath; 
when the thermometer climbs above the hundred 
in ‘these’ human shambles; when the pavements, 
the very walls, radiate heat and suffering and 
despair; when the house echoes with the cry of 
perishing babes—perishing for want of a breath 
of fresh air in this city of untold charities—then 
truly are the tenements reaping in wrath the har- 
vest sown in iniquity. 

Come away! every paving-stone here is crimsoned 
with the tide of human life, wantonly spilled. We 
have still a stretch before us. Past the open doors 
of Bowery dives and Bowery lodging-houses we 


, 
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haste—filled, these latter, with young men, fresh | 


from honest homes, hovering here on the brink of 


ruin, waiting for something toturn up. The police | 


returns show too soon what it is that does turn up. 


Daily, hourly, Satan is finding work here for idle 
hands to do. Past the Chinese dens of iniquity in | 


Pell Street, cheek by jowl with the lowest tramp 
lodging-houses. Their doors open not to us. We 
have no errand there. With these “wastes and 
burdens of society”’ the strong hand of the law 
must be left to deal unchecked. No human mercy 
ean sound the depth of their fall. Yonder, across 
the square, are the foul cellars and fouler alleys of 
the Fourth Ward; the Blind Beggars’ hovels, sun- 


less as their darkened lives; Gotham Court, not down | 


in the directory, yet with a population greater than 
that of Garden City jammed into the rift between 
two huge brick walls that is dignified with the name 
of court. The Black Hole of New York in the 
cholera plague ; clean now as things go, but still the 
same old alley with the teeming crowds. Bad as 
they are, worse still these alleys of the Sixth Ward, 
of Mott Street, of Baxter, of Mulberry Street, of 
“the Bend.” 

We have reached the bottom. There is only one 
Bend in the world, and it is enough. The city 


authorities, moved to action by the angry protests 
of ten years of sanitary reform effort, have decided 
that it is too much and must come down. Another 
Paradise Park will take its place and let in the sun- 
light and the air to work wondrous transformation 
as at the Five Points, scarce a stone’s throw away. 
Around the Bend cluster the bulk of the. five hun- — 
dred tenements that are stamped even by the opti- 
mists of the Health Board as altogether bad. In- 
cessant raids cannot keep down the crowds that 
make them their home. In the scores of back alleys, 
of stable lanes, and hidden byways of which the 
rent collector alone can keep track, they share such 
shelter as the ramshackle structures afford, with 
every kind of abomination rifled from the dumps 
and ash-barrels of the city. Here, shunning the 
light, skulks the unclean beast of dishonest idleness. 
The Bend is the home of trampdom and of the stale 
beer dives. 

The readers of The Christian Union ean pursue 
the subject no further. The road lies through the 
jails and the charity hospital to the Potter's Field. 
If what we have seen shall help make any one think 
it less strange that it is so hard to lay hold with 

good and Christian influences of the 

tenement population, to make it, in its 

fierce, unceasing struggle for life, itself 
, take thought for the morrow, the beyond, 
something shall have been gained for the 
Wy cause of true charity. In another paper 
I shall endeavor to point out, briefly as 
may be, some of the lines along which, 
it seems to me, the battle of relief and 
rescue is conducted with the best promise. 


A WORD ABOUT THE SMALL 
COLLEGE.’ 


By MABIRE. 


GOOD deal has been said of late 
about the small college, and it has 
been assumed in some quarters that in 
the evolution of educational life in this 
country the small college has been put 
on the defensive. ‘Grow big or is 


: the latest application of the law of sur- 

{| vival according to some contemporary 
~7 ‘lj prophets. To concentrate is the domi- 
——}i_|. nant tendency in every kind of business ; 

[| and what is true of business must, of 
=|, course, be true of every other kind of 
_i._| organization or enterprise. It is worth 
= while to report this feeling simply be- 
in cause it exists; it has no other claim 
“S| upon our attention. Philistinism walks 
i;| abroad, aud sometimes strays into the 
7! academic fold ; but it is so obviously out 
of place there that there is a tacit 


understanding that whenever it appears 
it shall be promptly ejected. 

No one questions the necessity or the 
value of large institutions in our eduea- 
tional system. The colleges which have 
become large have, for the most part, 
grown by normal processes. ‘There has 
been artificial forcing in some cases; 
there have been modifications of the 
curriculum and of methods of work 
for the purpose of attracting students; but the 
rapid expansion of some of our large colleges during 
the last twenty-five years has been in harmony with 
the general growth of the country. The large 
institution has a great place and a great work; but 
it does not follow that the place and work of the 
small college are less assured or less important. 

On the contrary, there is increasing reason for 
believing that the small college is likely to be more 
important than ever in the near future. It is 
becoming more and more clear that the inevitable 
tendency of the large college is to become a univer- 
sity. There is, apparently, a limit beyond which 
the college is not likely to grow in point of number 
of students. If it passes this point it does so by 


i 


a. 


virtue of additional opportunities in the way of 


professional schools, or of an expansion of its 
general scheme sufficiently comprehensive to carry 
it over to a university basis. So marked is the 
tendency in large colleges to take on the university 
form and do the university work, that it is doubtful 
if the colleges which are centers of professional 
schools—the universities of the former American 
type—will be able to long resist the prevailing influ- 


1 Reprinted by request from ‘* The Collegian’’ for March, 
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ence. Sooner or later they are likely to become 
universities, institutions where a great variety of 
courses of study are offered, with facilities for 


_ advanced work along all the principal lines. 


Unless our system of secondary education is 
greatly expanded, this tendency among large insti- 
\ tutions will lay a new responsibility on colleges 
\\whieh adhere to distinctive college work. In the 
\ead it will be found that an institution cannot, in 

the space of four years, do the work of both college 
and university, and it will also be found that the 
work of the college cannot be omitted without seri- 
ous loss. It is true our preparatory schools may be 
so enlarged that they shall cover the ground which 
has hitherto been the exclusive possession of the col- 
lege, and prepare students for immediate entrance 
on university courses. But there are no indications 
of any such radical expansion of the preparatory 
schools ; neither in endowment, organization, tradi- 
tion, or popular thought are they fitted to assume 
the functions of the college. In the American sys- 
tem, so far, there are no indications of approxima- 
tion to the German system on the side of organiza- 
tion. The preparatory school is constantly changing 
for the better, but there is small probability that it 
will radically change its field and its methods. On 
the other hand, institutions of the university type 
will constantly advance along university lines. The 
time must come when we shall offer our students at 
home all that Germany can offer them in the way 
of facilities for advanced work. The American 
university will depart more and more from the col- 
lege type, and will steadily emphasize the diver- 
gence of aim, method, and scope which exists 
between the two. In other words, the place of the 
college between the secondary school and the univer- 
sity will become more sharply defined and important. 
From no educational system that survives and be- 
comes permanent in this country can the discipline 
and function of the college be omitted. Some 
range must be conceded to the spirit of experiment- 


_ ation which has entered into the souls of educators ; 
__/bat it is safe to predict that the field of the college 


will remain when present uncertainties have passed 

away, and that in its field the college will continue 

supreme. The university will be built on it, not 
_ out of it. 

If these conclusions are sound, there is no such 
institution as the “‘smali college.’”’ Compared with 
the university the college will probably always 
remain small. It will feed the university, and the 
university will always be greater than its tributa- 
ries. But, conceding that large and small colleges 
are to exist, there is no reason why the small college 
should not thrive and do its work as faithfully as 
its more largely attended sister institution. A col- 
lege of three hundred students may train men as 
thoroughly and inspire them as successfully as a 
college of two thousand students. The college is 
never, be it remembered, a collection of stately 
buildings ; it is always a body of living men. Ap- 
pliances are to be secured and to be valued, but a 
single great teacher is sometimes worth more than 
all the machinery which lavish generosity can put 
into the possession of an institution. Some one has 
said that if Socrates had been the head of a univer- 
sity there would have been no Plato. The infer- 

ence is too sweeping, but one can hardly imagine 
better educational fortune than befell the great 
pupil when he came directly into the life of the 
great teacher. The personal element in education is 
likely to be undervalued at this moment, but when the 
chance comes to inspire a great mind rather than 
to direct an industrious student, the personal ele- 
ment overtops all other factors in the problem. 
The small colleges have given us great men in every 
department; we have only to recall Dartmouth in 
the time of Webster, Bowdoin in the time of Haw- 
thorne, Harvard in the time of Emerson, Yale in 
_ the time of Dr. Woolsey, and Williams in the time 
| of Mark Hopkins, to recognize how little necessary 
| relation exists between the numerical strength of a 
H college and its power to inspire and train great 
' minds. An examination of the records of smaller 
colleges and universities here and abroad will fur- 
nish ample evidence of the truth of the statement 
that all the elements of the most thorough training 
may be secured in smaller institutions; while 
smaller institutions retain, as a direct and most 
important force, that element of personal influence 
which is largely lost where teachers are surrounded 
by a mob of students. Generalizations are always 
_ perilous, but one may venture the prediction that a 
comparative study of the records of both classes of 
_ institutions would show that the larger colleges and 
\ universities have given the world the greater num- 
ber of eminent scholars, and the smaller institutions 


the larger number of men who have done original 
work. Libraries and multiplied courses of study 
develop the scholar; great teachers inspire great 
minds. 

When the unification of Germany was imminent, 
seventeen years ago, one of the foremost scholars 
in Germany earnestly opposed the movement on the 
ground of certain unfortunate changes it would in- 
volve 4n the educational life of the country. Those 
changes are now taking place, and many thought- 
ful Germans are greatly disturbed by the rapid 
growth of the University of Berlin at the expense 
of the smaller but equally famous institutions. 
These smaller universities have given Germany the 
intellectual leadership of Europe, but they are in 
danger of serious loss of power by reason of the 
tendency which carries everything to Berlin. 
Teachers in the smaller universities scheme, in- 
trigue, forsake the sound old German habits and 
methods of work, pull wires like ward politicians, 
for the opportunity of getting to Berlin. The at- 
tendance of students at Berlin has increased so 
greatly that a pushing mob crowds the university 
lecture-rooms, and makes it impossible for all save 
a mere handful to come into personal relations with 
the instructors. In some instances professors of 
the university of world-wide reputation are hardly 
more than names in its class-rooms. The evils of 
such a state of things are obvious, and are attract- 
ing serious attention. Berlin has gathered eminent 
instructors from all parts of Germany, but there are 
many who are asking whether the smaller univer- 
sities are not doing better work. 

Much might be said about the hardly less impor- 
tant matter of student life in the smaller colleges, 
but the necessary limits of this article make it one 
of suggestion rather than of adequate discussion. 


WASHINGTON’S CENTENNIAL. 
By CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 

O FOR for a year—one bright centennial year 
Culled from the records of our nobler days, 

When statesmen, deaf to idle blame or praise, 

Toiled for their country’s weal with souls sincere, 

Untouched by bribes, by flattery, or by fear; 

When office was a trust unsought in ways 

Approved by zealots of a party craze, 

But the best servant held the highest sphere! 

O for the honest hearts, the judgments wise, 

When Washington was honored for his deeds, 

As now for his name alone—a hollow sound 

In our weak patriots’ mouths, and in their eyes 


A form like ritual service and dead creeds 
To men in slavery of self-worship bound! 


WINCHESTER AND ITS SHADOW 
PICTURES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By Mrs. Juria C. R. Dorr. 


T is a mortifying, if ludicrous, fact that travelers 
sometimes shed their tears, metaphorically speak- 
ing, on the wrong spot—an experience that befell 
us at Winchester. The old, old story, even if it is 
a fable, of Henry II. and Eleanor, Rosamond, the 
bower, and the silken clue at Woodstock, was 
enough to make us feel interested in the place of 
the Queen’s long imprisonment here. One day we 
started out to find it. It was before we had been 
to the castle; and, perhaps not unnaturally, as the 
guide-books gave us no information on that point, 
we supposed that edifice and the royal palace to be 
quite distinct. We went first to the college—the 
famous “ Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre,”’ 
founded by William of Wykeham, and the Alma 
Mater of so many of England’s best and bravest. 
But it was vacation time, and the fine old build- 
ings were undergoing a “ transitional” process by 
way of housecleaning and general freshening up, 
that would have done their learned founder’s heart 
good had he been there to see. We had to content 
ourselves with glimpses of the gateways, the quad- 
rangles, and the cloisters. Boys will be boys, even 
if they afterward grow to be bishops; and if de- 
prived of the glorious privilege of using their jack. 
knives on oaken benches, they will contrive to find 
a way to hew their names in stone. It was some- 
thing to read, cut by his own hand, “ Thos. Ken. 
1646.” Years afterward his evening and morning 
hymns were written for a manual of prayers ar- 
ranged for the use of the Winchester boys. 
But as we could not gain admission to the chapel 
or refectory, we did not linger long. Once more 


outside, and wandering down an outlying street, 
we came to the remains of a moat, a high wall, and 
agate. It was fastened, but as we looked through 
the bars we saw a boy in a cart driving down a 
winding, shaded road toward us. 

“ What is this place ?” I asked, for we saw ruins 
and an ivy-mantled tower in the distance. “Can 
we go in?” 

“It is the old palace, lady,” the lad answered. 
“fam at work in there, and have orders to keep the 
gate fastened. But if you want to go in while I 
am gone with this load, I can let you out when I 
come back.” 

The old palace of Winchester, of which we were 
in search! Accepting the offer of temporary im- 
prisonment gladly, we entered the still, shady in- 
closure and wandered about the pile of crumbling 
ruins, so entrancingly beautiful in their picturesque, 
ivy-wreathed decay, for a long half-hour, wondering 
out of which of the fair casements the imprisoned 
Queen had looked with tear-wet eyes when, in that 
memorable letter to the Pope, she declared herself 
to be “ Eleanora, by the wrath of God Queen of 
England.” She may have been a bad woman—as 
undoubtedly she was—but she was also so wretched 
in her last sorrow-laden years that no woman can 
refuse to pity her. 

The boy came back at last and let us out. 
Months afterward, by close study of a map of 
Winchester, .we unfortunately discovered that the 
ruins over which we had heaved our sighs were those 
of the magnificent Bishop’s Palace which was 
demolished by the soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
and is not known to have had any connection what- 
ever with the once gay and beautiful Eleanora of 
Aquitaine ! | 

Meanwhile, had we not seen the Cathedral ? 
Certainly we had, and more than once. But 
who shall attempt to describe that which is inde- 
scribable? Externally, Winchester is less beautiful 
than its neighbors, Salisbury and Wells. It is 
grand, somber, fortress-like, this largest of the Eng- 
lish cathedrals, which is 556 feet from east to 
west—forty-two feet longer than majestic Canter- 
bury. The vast mountain of stone seems heavy; 
and one longs for soaring spires and lofty turrets 
to liftit heavenward. Butall this is forgotten when 
once one enters in at the comparatively low west - 
entrance, and the eye takes in the splendid un- 
broken sweep of nave and choir and presbytery, to 
the great altar and the glorious window above it. 
The choir screen is so low that one looks over it 
into the glory beyond; and if the cathedral visitor — 
ever feels like chanting a Te Deum, it is when he 
can do this. Even here he would almost be will- 
ing to sacrifice the white reredos, with its exquisite, 
lace-like, airy pinnacles, for the sake of being able 
to see in one swift glance what lies behind it. Yet 
doubtless the mighty builders knew what they were 
about. It is well sometimes to go on “from glory 
to glory.” 

If it did not come to him in some rare dream of 
the night for which he was in no wise responsible, 
William of Wykeham was a bold man when he con- 
ceived the idea of changing the heavy Norman col- 
umns of the nave into the springing, soaring, 
branching, perpendicular Gothic. Yet the un- 
touched transepts are so magnificent in their massive, 
Titanic grandeur that one could almost sympathize 
with one of the enthusiastic vergers, who exclaimed, 
with a wave of the hand that included the whole 
lofty nave, “ With all due reverence for our noble 
William of Wykeham, I sometimes wish he had 
let it alone!” 

Winchester is rich beyond all words in shrines 
and tombs and chantries innumerable, where the 
insensate marble blossoms into airy, flower-like 
forms that seem too delicate to be the work of the 
human chisel. In one of the proudest of all,on the 
very spot where, as a boy, he prayed, William of 
Wykeham, architect, bishop, chancellor, keeper of 
the priory seal, and founder of two colleges, sleeps 
his last sleep in a bed of his own devising. 

The mere roll-call of the men who are buried in 
Winchester stirs the soul like the sound of a trum- 
pet—kings, cardinals, warriors, and _ statesmen, 
whose words and deeds changed the destinies of 
nations. Here, too, in the north aisle of the nave, 
with the soaring, fan-traceried shafts bending over 
her like tree-tops, lies gentle, white-souled Jane Aus- 
ten, and near her brilliant Lady Montagu. Mind- 
ful of certain young men I know, who love old Isaac 
Walton better than any priest or prelate of them 
all, I tried long and vainly to find his tomb. Then 
I appealed to the verger. “Come with me,” he 
whispered—for it was during the evening service. 
Leading the way to Prior Silkstede’s Chapel, he 
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lifted a rug from the floor, and on a dingy black 
marble slab I read this: 


Here Lyeth the body of 
Mr. IzAAk WALTON, 
Who dyed the 16th of December, 
1683. 


Alas! Hee’s gone before, 
Gone to returne no more. 
Our panting Breasts aspire 
After their aged sire, 
Whose well spent life did last 
Full ninety years, and past, 
But now he hath begun 
That which shall nere be done, 
Crowned with eternall Blisse 

e wish our souls with his. 


Votis modestis sic plerunt liberi. 
It did not seem a fitting resting-place for the 
gentle angler, in that dark corner, with a weight of 
marble on his breast. He should lie with Keble, 
instead, in the sunny churchyard at Hursley. 

Winchester suffered terribly during many a civil 
war even before the days of the Roundheads. But 
Cromwell’s troopers seemed to have an especial 
spite against it. They used the beautiful choir and 
presbytery as stables, and made kindling wood of 
- the exquisite oak carving of the stalls. There is 
scarcely a spot where intolerance and iconoclasm 
have not wrought their wild will. The great west 
window is now filled with precious fragments of thir- 
teenth century glass which were collected by some 
pious soul after the spears of the Roundheads had 
_ done their work of destruction. Every tomb, every 
effigy, every base and column, shows the marks of 
the disfiguring hammer. On one of the mural 
monuments are sculptured figures of three lovely 
little boys. One has lost both feet, another his 
hands, and the other his nose. One room is a 
storehouse of fragments—headless trunks, broken 
legs, arms, and heads, some of them of great beauty. 
The wholesale destruction is sickening. But noth- 
ing touched us so deeply as the empty coffin of a 
baby, with the stone pillow hollowed out to receive 
the little head. It was a hard couch, at the best, 
for which to exchange a mother’s soft, warm bosom. 
Yet the baby could not keep it, and its ashes are 
scattered no man knows whither. 

While we were in this “ chamber of horrors,” a 
Scotchwoman, tall, grave, sedate, and severe, with 
a group of young girls in her charge, joined our 
party. The lassies were shocked at the wanton, 
wholesale slaughter of the innocents. ‘ It is such 
a pity! such a pity!” cried one of them, touching 
a mutilated arm with her soft fingers. 

“No! no!” exclaimed the elder woman, turning 
upon her sharply. “ Do not say that! It was a 
war with superstition. Remember that with every 
hlow of the hammer a soul was set free.” 

But young Scotia, as well as young America, has 
ideas of its own. ‘The girl colored to the temples 
under the rebuke of her chaperon, but she repeated, 
half under her breath, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I am sorry ; I 
cannot see how this was serving God, or doing his 
will.” 3 
Winchester is a place wherein to see visions and 
to dream dreams. In spite of one’s will, the spiritual 
eye grows blind to the splendors of to-day, the 
spiritual ear grows dead to the echoing thunder of 
_ the great organ, the voices of the chanters, chanting 
ever so loudly, the swell of the high anthems, and 
the intoning of the prayers. What does it matter 
that much has changed, and that there is little, or 
nothing, visible now to recall the Anglo-Saxon 


cathedral up whose humbler nave Egbert the 


Saxon, first King of all England, marched to his 
crowning ? So does yonder tree change, season by 
season. There is not a fiber of it, root, trunk, 
bough, branch, or leaf, that did its office a hundred 
years ago. Yet it is the same tree. And so we 
may truly say it was here that Alfred came to pray ; 
it was to this altar the people crowded in their ex- 
tremity with the heaven-piercing cry, “ Deliver us, 
O Lord, from the fury of the Northmen.” Twenty 
years more, and up the broad aisles sweeps a bridal 
train, and Ethelred the Unready weds Emma, the 
Fair Maid of Normandy, the fame of whose beauty 
has come down to this far day. Fair indeed she 
must have been on that bridal morn in the pride of 
her youth and loveliness, the pomp and splendor of 
her marriage robes, and the gleam of the jewels 
that her eyes outshone. 

But the pageant fades, the picture changes. Dim 
lights burn low upon the altar, only intensifying the 
deep shadows that lurk in the near spaces. All else 
is dark and somber. No ray of the faint. far light 
penetrates the deep gloom without the choir, or 
gilds its darkness with a passing glory. Prone on 
the steps of the altar all night long lies a woman 
elad in sackeloth, with her long hair disheveled 


and her cheeks pale with prayer and watching. 
‘“‘ Mother of sorrows, help me, save me!” she cries, 
lifting her clasped hands to the pitying face of the 
Virgin. For, onthe morrow, Emma of Normandy, 
wife of Ethelred, and mother of Edward the Con- 
fessor, now a faded woman whose youth has fled 
like a dream, is by her own demand to undergo as 
a test of innocence the fearful ordeal by fire, and to 
walk barefoot over the nine red-hot plowshares 
placed yonder in the nave. Whether this demand is 
born of conscious rectitude or of bravado let us 
not inquire too closely. Yet, ere another nightfall, 
her proud son Edward shall kneel in abasement and 
submit to penance before this same altar, imploring 
pardon of Heaven and of her. 

Hark ! to the tramp and the neighing of steeds, 
to the shouts and oaths of retainers and grooms, to 
the clashing of armor and the ringing of steel. The 
west door swings open. With adozen men-at.arms 
at his heels, who comes hither in brazen helmet and 
shirt of mail, with breastplate and hauberk, spear 
and shield? He comes from Southampton, and 
his name is Canute. The stony pavement rings 
beneath his tread, as he strides on past the great 
tower-piers into the choir, and hangs his jeweled 
crown above the high altar, an offering from him 
whom the sea would not obey, to Him who made the 
sea—the King of kings. 

Many another comes and goes; and now it is 
“the smiling season of the year, when days are 
long and bright Whitsunday, 1068. The great 
church is ablaze with light and color, decked for a 
festival indeed, with hangings of purple and cloth of 
gold, rich embroideries, and laces worth a duke’s 
ransom. From door to chancel are spread the won- 
drous tapestries of. France and the Orient, for one 
cometh whom the King delights to honor. How 
shall William of Normandy more fitly celebrate the 
coronation of Matilda, his queen, than by being 
himself recrowned, with a pomp and splendor that 
shall quite overshadow the earlier ceremony at 
Westminster? Hearken now to the joyful clamor 
of the bells, and the peal of the great organ as the 
stately procession advances! How eagerly do the 
nobles of England, her knights and barons, lean 
forward to catch the first glimpse of their Norman 
queen! Her step is full of grace and dignity, her 
mien is majesty itself. Her face is beautiful and 
delicate ; her hair falls in long, waving tresses be- 
neath her transparent veil. And see! she wears 
the “mantle worked at Winchester by Aldaret’s 
wife”’—for the Saxon women were famed even 
then for their fine needlework. Beneath it the 
modest stole is gathered round the throat in regu- 
lar folds; and a robe of silver tissue, with falling 
sleeves, and a gemmed girdle confining the rich 
plaits that sweep the ground, completes a costume 
worthy of a Greek goddess. Pass on, Matilda of 
Flanders, and bend your stately head to receive the 
crown from Aldred, Archbishop of York. But as 
you receive it, pray—for there are dark days com- 


ing, wherein your woman’s heart shall quail. Shall | 
curfew ring to-night, O lovely queen ? 


Storm and tempest, and a mighty rushing wind ; 
the fierce glare of the lightning, and the crashing 
of thunderbolts. No festal day is this. The church 
is somber as the grave that yawns beneath the 
great tower. Yet scarcely a man or woman in Eng- 
land, or in the whole earth, mourns, though an 


‘arrow has hit the mark in New Forest, and a bloody 


corse is borne hither for burial. Lay it down, if 
you dare, in this consecrated spot, O lords and 
nobles! Say your prayers over it, O priests! 
But the very stones of your tower will cry out at 
the sacrilege, and refuse to lift their fine tracery 
above the dust of William Rufus. 

Again the vision changes. Who is this, the em- 
bodiment of martial and manly grace, “ with yel- 
low curls, a bright complexion, and a figure like 
Mars himself”—who but Coeur de Lion, true 
knight, valiant Crusader, challenger of Saladin, 
troubadour, minstrel, and poet, just home from the 
wars and ready for his second crowning here at 
Winchester? Verily, there must have been a 
strange charm in the wearing of coronation robes, 
or else the crown was most unstable, when the cere- 


monial had need to be so oft repeated Slowly the 


young king moves from arch to arch, under a can- 
opy of-white satin with golden fringe, which is 
borne on the glittering lances of four noble knights, 
his comrades on the tented field. From every 
coign of vantage myriads of eyes are bent upon 
him, and the noise of the slight stirring of the mul- 
titude is like the rustling of leaves in a mighty 
forest. Richard wears a rose-colored tunic belted 
round the waist, and over it is a long mantle of 
striped silver tissue, embroidered with silver half- 


moons. His sword of fine Damascus steel has a 
hilt of gold, and on those yellow curls a plumed 
and jeweled cap sits jauntily. Many a maiden’s 
heart beats quickly as his bold, bright eyes do hom- 
age to the fairest of the fair—for is not her mon- 
arch the very flower of chivalry, the rose and 
thorn of war? And is there not a wild rumor of 
estrangement between him and Berengaria of 
Navarre? Strange things may come to pass ! 

But move on, O Lion-heart, exulting in thy 
strength! Brave art thou, and the minstrels sing 
of thee in strains that will not die. Yet false art 
thou, and cruel; and an arrow is being forged in 
Limoges that shall surely be sped by the bow of 
vengeance, and send thee to thy death. 

Lo! now the altar is compassed about by “a 


-great cloud of witnesses,” and the august presences 


compel our souls to silence, if not to prayer. Who 
elevates the Host? Who lifts his hand in benedic- 
tion? Who are these in splendid vestments coming 
forward from the sedilia to kneel before the shrine? 
Surely the very bones in yon mortuary chests must 
stir, for those tonsured monks are Birinus and 
Swithun, Ethelwold and Alwyn. And here are 
De Blois and Edyington and Beaufort and Wayne- 
fleet and Fox and Gardiner, with a host beside 
that no man may number. ? 

And now who waits beside the new font of silver- 
gilt with a rich canopy over it? For Elizabeth of 
York has given birth to a son, and to-day he is to 
be christened. The little prince, borne by my Lady 
Cecile, is “‘ wrappede in a mantell of Cremsyn Clothe 
of Gold, furred with Ermyn,” for “the wether is 
cowlde and fowlle,” and the heir of England may 
take cold like any common baby. But there is 
great joy at his coming, exaltation and “Te Deum 
songen, with ringyng of Belles, and in the most 
parties Fiers made in the praysing of God and 
the Rejoysing of every true Englisseman.” The 
Bishop of Winchester christens him Artbur, and 
immediately thereafter he is “laid upon the high 
altar’ for his confirmation. Shall: we follow him 
as he is borne henee, still in the arms of my Lady 
Cecile? “In the entereing of the Norserye wer 
the King’s trumpets, and mynstrells playing on 
their Instruments; and forthwithe the Prince was 
borne to the King and Quene and had the Blessynge 
of Almighty God, Our*Ladye, and of Saint George, 
and of his Fader and Moder.” 

But the multiplied “ Blessynges ” failed to bring 
him long life, and the next pageant in which our 
young Prince Arthur bore part was that of his 
burial. 

Now another century has passed. Where shall 
Henry VIII. entertain his friend and royal brother, 
the Emperor Charles V., if not in Winchester 
Castle, and where shall the two saintly confréres 
say their prayers if not in the Cathedral? They 
kneel at the confessiona! ; they pay their oblations ; 
they receive absolution for their royal sins; and 
then off they go, striding down the nave with clash 
of sword and glint of spur, ready for new deeds of - 
darkness, murder, and rapine, and the betrayal of 
the innocent. | 

There is a “ cruel wind and a down-pouring rain” 
on Monday, July 25, 1554, when Philip of Spain, 
with a calvacade of four thousand gentlemen, rides 
into Winchester to meet his bride, Mary of Eng- 
land. But first—for, cruel and bigoted and immoral 
as he is, he is “strict in all religious observances ”— 
the impatient bridegroom piously comes hither to 
pray. Already the vast arches are being made 
glorious for the bridal that shall bring such woe to 
England. The church is “richly hanged with 
Arras and Cloth of Gold,” and “from the west 
dore unto the Roode”’ is a raised platform “ cov- 
ered all with Redd Saye,” on which their imperial 
highnesses are to walk to their “ traverses,” or 
thrones, ‘‘underneth the Roode Lofte.” It is Wed- 
nesday now, and the imposing ceremonial begins. 
The Prince, magnificently appareled and “ accom- 
panyed by a great nomber of the Nobles of Spaine 
in such sorte as the like hath not been seen,” and 
her Majesty, in more than equal magnificence, 
attended by the flower of the English nobility, pass 
through the choir into the Lady Chapel, where 
their vows are to be exchanged. Six bishops, with 
their croziers borne before them, take part in the 
stately service, when, in the name of the whole 
realm, Mary is given away by the Marquis of 
Winchester. The Chapel is ablaze with jewels, 
but when the ring is placed upon the royal finger, 
behold! it is a plain circlet, for her Majesty wills 
to be “ wedded with a plain hoop of gold, like any 
other maiden.”’ 

Let us turn away, for from this brilliant but 
accursed marriage shall come pain and travail and 
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woe unutterable. English blood shall flow like 
water from the mountains to the sea, and the fires 
that shall be kindled will be the very flames of hell. 

Thus it is that the shadow-pictures come and go 
all the while that the prayers are being prayed and 
the anthems chanted and the high, pure voices of 
the choir boys soar like skylarks into the far 
heaven of the roof. Is that the benediction? Let 
us go hence. : 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AMELIA E. Barr. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HEART OF BELLA CLUCAS. 


“TI can forgive a foe, 
But not a lover and a friend. 
Treason is there in its most horrid shape 
Where trust is greatest ; and the soul resigned 
Is stabbed by her own guards.” 


“ Where, when the gods would be cruel, 
Do they go for a torture ? where 
Plant thorns ? set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah, not in the flesh ! not there. 


“ The racks of earth, and the rods, 
Are weak as foam on the sands ; 
In the heart is the prey of the gods, 
Who crucify hearts, not ee of 


ELLA’S narrative had been delayed by 
questions and remarks longer than either 
dreamed of. When she ceased speaking, George 
saw by the light on the water that the afternoon 
was advancing. His eyes were full of speculation, 
but not so full but that he perceived a suspicious- 
looking little yacht in their wake. Bella saw it at 
the same moment. 

“Look to the aesthard,’ she said: “are you 
knowin’ the boat?” 

“Tt is Dinwoodie’s, I feel sure.”’ Then, in obe- 
dience to that instinct which makes us talk of trivial 
and irrelevant things when the mind is burdened 
with some weighty or sorrowful subject, he added : 
“He says he carried that yacht in his head for 
twenty years. It would have been a mercy if he 
had kept her there.” 

“Will she pass us? She can if she wishes.” 

“7 was thinking of that. There is the little inlet 
around that point and the pretty bit of sand, or the 
gorge for a walk. We can reach it in ten minutes, 
and we can talk better there than at sea. I have 
something very serious to say to you, Bella.” 

“At sea one is out of sight and hearin’, and the 
yacht may know the inlet; she looks as if she 
did.” | 

* Perhaps she does, but Dinwoodie hates what he 
ealls going into holes; Castletown Bay is too small 
for his cockleshell; his idea of an anchorage for it 
is Leith Roads, or the basin of the Mersey. He 
wouldn't dream of Vorg inlet.”’ 

They had been sitting face to face, George rest- 
ing upon his oars, letting the boat rise and fall to 
the gentle set of the outgoing tide. But Bella now 
took the tiller, and George sent the little craft 
spinning through the smooth water, at a speed which 
brought them quickly to the Vorg inlet. And as 
it had been used by smugglers, there were several 
conveniences there for fastening boats. Like the 
majority of such little bays, it not only spread out 
in a pretty expanse of land-locked sand, it also 
wound inland by many a turn, so devious that every 
tiny level seemed to be the end of it, until some 
half-hidden footpath was discovered, which led 
around the rocks or through the gorse to another 
secluded reach. 

It seemed to George that no place on earth could 
be more suitable for putting the question to Bella 
which he was now determined to risk. He gave 
her his hand and led her, with many a sweet or 
merry word and many a loving glance, to the 
second reach. Here they could not even see the 
ocean. 

They were in a rocky cup, the sides of which 
were lovely with ferns and bluebells and Our Lady's 
fingers. ‘There was the scent of rosemary in it, and 
the delicate fragrance of dying herbs. The turf 
was soft to their feet, the ocean murmur haunted 


the silent place like a spirit voice. 


The road to it was a little steep, and the day 
warm for the season, so Bella had taken off her 
cloak. George looked at the flush in her face, the 
light in her blue eyes, the radiance that seemed to 
emanate from her bright hair, and felt the enthrall- 
ment of her physical beauty as he had never done 
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before. But this was not all her charm ; she comple- 
mented his nature fully in other respects. For, 
though George was clever, it was merely acquired 
cleverness. He had bought his knowledge as he 
had bought his clothes; mentally he had less origi- 
nality than Bella. And though he did not recognize 
or acknowledge the fact, Bella’s strength of will, and 
the noble key to which her whole life was set, filled 
him with that vague admiration which the weak 
always feel for the strong. 

_ There was a moss-covered stone in the bottom of 
the cup, and they sat down upon it. “Do you 
know that we are really in fairy-land?” asked 
Bella, a little solemnly. ‘ Danny Fell and his 
sister Onca saw the ‘little people’ here no further 
gone than last March. The children, God bless 
them! were comin’ for the first violets, and delayed— 
they were playin’ a bit, and huntin’ the flowers a 
bit, and so on till the twilight. And up there 
among the alders Onca came upon a washin’ of 
fairy linen spread out to dry !—it’s thrue I’m tellin’ 
—and saw two little people turnin’ the things that 
were no Ligger than doll-clothes, and finer than 
spider-webs for all.”’ 


So far George had suffered her to proceed with- 


out remark. He was dreaming his own fairy tale, 
and wondering how to tell it best. But he soon 
grew impatient. 

“Nonsense!” he interrupted. 
fairies.” 

“The innercent children were sayin’ so, and I 
was seein’ them myself when I was a little one— 
not now, of coorse! Eyes that have looked on sin 
and sorrow grow dim. It’s none but the pure in 
heart can be seein’ ‘the good little people.’ ” 

“Bella, there is a world fairer than the fairy 
world, full of splendors and pleasures you have 
never dreamt of. I spoke to you once or twice 
about India—”’ | 

“T wasn’ regardin’ much, knowin’ it far away, 
but a dream like! The gold and the jewels, and 
the grand ould cities, and allis sunshine and flowers 
and fine scents! And the house we were to have 
in the shady garden, and the fine dressin’, and all a 
puffic fairy life, but never for the like of me.” 

He took his text from her disclaimer, and insisted 
upon the reality of the prospect. He was vitally 
interested on this subject. and he spoke with the 
passionate eloquence of a lover whose hopes and 
aims and feelings and intellect have all set them- 
selves to the accomplishment of one end. Into the 
cool freshness of that green glen he brought the 
sensuous, languorous atmosphere of Indian spice gar- 
dens, the splendors of Indian courts, the excitement 
of Indian garrison life, the enchantments of a 
flower-hid home into which only the fondest love 
was to enter. 

Bella’s interest gradually kindled until it an- 
swered his own. Her sympathy made him really 
eloquent. She was at last as enthusiastic as he 
could desire, and when he said, “It is high time, 
Bella, that we were getting ready for our journey,” 
she looked at him with a face in which there was 
nothing left of doubt or regret... 

“We must go first to London. There are peo- 
ple in London whose business it is to furnish pre- 
cisely the kind of clothing requisite for the Indian 
climate. They will make you the most exquisite 
linen and gowns—white gowns, Bella, fine and 
flimsy as the fairy linen which Dan and Onca saw— 
white, with bows of pale pink and blue satin rib- 
bons. You will have lovely laces, and gypsy bon- 
nets trimmed with violets, and hosiery of Lisle open- 
work, and shoes with soles as thin as your finger- 
nail. And how beautiful on your round, milk-white 
throat will be the gold chain I shall buy you, and 
the bracelets for your arms, and the rings for your 
fingers—sapphire rings to match your eyes, ruby 
rings to match your lips, pearl rings to match your 
firm white teeth. I think, indeed, when I see you 
dressed as you ought to be dressed, I shall fall 
down and worship you. Oh, Bella, my girl of 
gold, my treasure of maidens, what a life of joy we 
shall lead !” 

Bella did not conceal her delight. “I have 
wanted beautiful things,” she said, “* wanted to look 
lovely for your sake.” 

“It is Thursday afternoon; the boat sails from 
Douglas to Liverpool on Saturday. Bella, it will 
be easy for you to make a little trouble at home to- 
night, and then in consequence of it go to Douglas 
to-morrow. Leave a note saying you intend to stay 
with youraunt a week—till the trouble gets over. 
I will take care your father and mother see me late 
on Friday, and then after midnight I will ride into 
Douglas and be on the Liverpool boat to meet you 
when you come on board. Here is my purse, dar- 


“There are no 


ling ; you know you must have money, and all that I 
have is yours.” 

It was a purse of silk, and the sovereigns glinted 
through it as he put it inher hand. She let it fall 
through her fingers as if it burned them, and it lay 
on the sod at their feet. 

“You must have money, Bella; my money is 
yours, and you will take it, dear ?” 

“The need? My father will be givin’ me money 
if I want it, till I am your wife.” — 

“ But your father will not let me marry you if 
he knows it.” | 

“‘ Be axin’ him plain out. Tell him about India, 
and the way you are wantin’ me to go. The right 
it is, and the raysonable, and what every father’s 
expectin’, of coorse !”’ 

** Bella, this is one thing you must trust in me; 
can’t you trust me, darling? I happen to know 
that your father and Gale have both vowed that 
you shall not marry me.” . 

“ Aw then, who was tellin’ you? Ask my father; 
it is your putting him by that is angerin’ him. 
That was the word he was throwin’ in my face allis, 
that you were feared to ask him.” 

“ Nothing will come of asking him but trouble. 
We must get married, and then he will forgive 
us.” 
“A girl is likin’ to be marriet among her peo- 

le.”’ | 

“ But think, Bella, what trouble we may prevent. 
Your father and Gale will besetting every fisher on 
his head. You will have no peace night or day. 
Harriet and mother will be equally as unreason- 
able. Harriet will be down at the cottage to scold 
you—” : 

‘¢‘ Aw then, I needn’ lizzen to her.” 

“And mother will send for you to the House, 
and ery and plead.” 

needn’ go to the House.” 

* And between you and them all, what a time 
I shall have! Now, if we go away quietly, when 
the thing is done it is done, and what can they say 
about it?” 

‘You mean when we are married ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Then, when and where shall we be married ?”’ 
She looked into his eyes as she asked the question, 
and George was troubled by the clear, straight 
look. 

Well, it depends.” 

“ What time does the boat sail from Douglas ?’ 

At ten o’clock.”’ 

_ “Then we could be married at Douglas ?” 

‘No, that would be impossible. As we have not 
been called in church for three Sundays, we must 
have a license from the Bishop or the Governor.” 

‘*- You were sayin’ the Governor was your friend : 
ask him for a license.”’ : 

‘The very worst person to ask; he would go at 
once to my mother.” — 

She was watching him with an almost startling 
scrutiny ; but he was gazing intently on the ground 
as if deeply exercised with the possibilities and 
difficulties of the situation. 

“In Liverpool, how can you manage any 
better ?” 

“We shall be in the same predicament there. 
In fact, we cannot safely remain in Liverpool. 
Your father and Gale are almost certain to follow 
us there. Until we reach London we cannot rest. 
There we shall be perfectly safe.” 

“The far will be nothin’ to Gale if he is intar- 
mined to find us. And what will I do in London 


without my mother or my kin to shalter me’ 


People would be thinkin’ ill of me, and I deservin’ 
it. The questions they'd ask and the way they'd 
look! Oh, I'm knowin’ it all!” 

‘* But I should be with you, Bella. Do you think 
I should leave you fur a moment? I know exactly 
where to take you—a quiet old house looking into 
gardens, and a nice old lady who will be as respect- 
ful to you as if you were the Queen herself. I shall 
tell her that you are my wife, as indeed you are in 
the sight of God, and as for the form of the thing, 
we will have that attended to as soon and as quietly 
as possible.” 

As he spoke she withdrew her hand from his, but 
he did not notice the action. He was still looking 
intently upon the turf, or perhaps at the purse lying 
upon it, and which he did not lift because he still 
hoped that Bella would need and accept it. This 
acceptance of his money would mean her submission 
to his will ; it was good policy. therefore. to give the 
significant symbol as little importance as possible. 

He felt that he was in a position where a word 
too far, an action too precipitate, would be fatal to 
his desires. He knew Bella’s quick temper and 
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feet, with his head in his hands. 
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its ready modes of expression; he was, therefore, 
pleased and surprised at her calm and reasonable 
discussion of his proposal. ‘The withdrawal of her 


- hand meant nothing to him. He was so occupied 


with noting every inflection of her voice that this 
expressive gesture escaped his notice. 

But he was conscious of a change when she spoke 
next: 
“Are you manin’ that I would be takin’ your 
name before God and man gave it to me ?” 

“ T give it to you, Bella.” 

“ That’s beyand your power. I'll be kapin’ my 
own name, of coorse, till I’ve the right to yours.” 

« But listen, Bella. I can only take you to my 
home in London as my wife. To be with me under 
your own name would cause scandal, and I must 
preserve my wife from even a suspicion of wrong.” 

“To be with you, and me not marriet to you! 
Of coorse, scandal, and couldn’ miss it, and didn’ 
ought to.” 

“Bella, don’t be absurd—a girl of your sense! 
You are my wife now : God and I have heard your 
promise. A few words and a ring—how can they 
make you more so?” 

He spoke irritably. He was really angry at 
Bella making objections after all his patience and 
his eloquence. He felt as if in some way she had 
deceived him. And ere he had finished speaking 
he became aware that Bella also was angry. 

She had ‘risen from his side, and when he lifted 
his eyes to her he saw what frightened him. All 
Bella’s blood had fled to her heart; her face was 
white as milk and stern as granite. And yet. her 
angry soul imparted to it a strangely luminous 
aspect. She stood before him in a white, cold 
light, just as he had often seen her in one of tender 
rose or golden radiance. 

“ What is the matter now, Bella?” 

“You are not axin’ me to be your wife, George 
Pennington, and I’m just findin’ you out, sir.” 

“ Upon my honor?’ 7 

“A poor oath. The name of the Lord on your 
lips is lies! I’m not regardin’ it.” : 

Bella!” 

“My name is soiled if you speak it. Say it no 
more. Do not touch my hand. No, I will not lis- 
ten to you.” 

“ Bella, I was just trying you. [ll marry you 
at St. Mary’s, in Castletown, before all the world. 
Don’t go, Bella.” a 

“ You were tryin’ me—that is, you were doubtin 
me. If I was wicked as Jezebel, I am too good 
for you. And why wouldn’ you marry me before 
the world? What God sees, the world may well 
be seein’s But I wouldn’ marry you, not if you 
sought me till your hair was gray. The insult 


- you’ve put between us! It’s a deep gulf, desperate 


deep! You'll never cross it—never, never, never.” 

“Oh, remember, Bella, what we have been to 
each other!” 

“T’ll remember nothin’ but them last words. 
Up or down, young or old, V’ll never forget them.” 

The majesty of outraged love and virtue gave to 
her person, her voice, her unconscious dramatic 
poise, an authority not to be described. She was 
positively splendid. From the arch of her scorn- 
ful eyes she sent him a look which he was not able 
to endure. He sat cowering on the rock at her 
But he could not 
let her go with this hopelessness for the future ring- 
ing in his ears. He forced himself to confront the 
angry girl; he said, penitently : 

“Forgive me, Bella! It was a mistake, a mo- 
ment’s mistake.” 

“No, no, no! If the devil had took you on the 
sudden, unknownced: like, mayve I might, the 
Lord knows ; but it’s weeks back you’ve been plan- 
nin’ and plottin’, gradjal’, gradjal’, climbin’ inch 
by inch as the devil bid you to the sin wanted. 
Thinkin’ to lift me off my feet with your fine 
words and promises, and then, God help me! I was 
to trip and fall—fall lower than yourself, fall to the 
bottomless pit. My father was tellin’ me allis that 
you were a villain: you are worse than he priced 
you at. The wicked you are, the cruel, the cow- 
ardly, to try and slay a girl’s honor with her love. 
Aw, scandalous !”’ 

She lifted her cloak and turned from him, but in 
a moment her steps were arrested. Colonel Sut- 
cliffe and Harriet Pennington were standing a few 
yards away, Miss Dinwoodie and Lieutenant Grey- 
son just coming into sight. Others were doubtless 
hehind. Colonel Sutcliffe advanced rapidly, saying: 

“ Miss Clucas, George, we have, I fear, intruded 
—unintentionally, however.” 

“ Bella! You here! Alone with Captain Penning- 
ton! I am astonished at you!” 


is yours,” she said, pleasantly. 


And Miss Pennington looked astonished and angry 
also. But when one is under the surgeon’s knife 
the prick of a pin matters little. Bella was hardly 
aware of the reproof, and she did not answer it. A 
momentary glance at the intruders, a glance at once 
appealing and defiant, was the only evidence that 
she consciously acknowledged their presence. 

Lieutenant Greyson had gone back to the rest of 
the party. Kitty and Harriet stood together ; Col- 
onel Sutcliffe was speaking in a low voice to George. 
Bella felt for all her surroundings the most supreme 
indifference. She was possessed by her own sor- 
rowful and indignant spirit, and it gave her the 
privilege of supremacy. Such trifles as class dis- 
tinctions or the opinion of the smiling, curious crowd 
around her sank far below the tide of her calcula- 
tion. She looked beyond George, and he did not 
look at her, but Colonel Sutcliffe’s kind eyes were 
full of pity for the beautiful girl. He even forgot 
her beauty; he saw only that her flesh and blood 
was for the moment spiritualized, that it radiated 
at every invisible point an atmosphere of anguish 
and indignation. 

She did not hesitate more than a minute as to 
her course, but the uncomfortable tension made it 
appear more. ‘The way up the hill was the longer 
way, but it was lonely and she resolved to take it. 
The momentary temptation to brave the slant looks 
and low laughter which might accompany her to 
the boat, she put down with the thought. It was 
but a spurious bravery, one possible to the lowest 
nature ; it had Bella’s contempt as soon as it pre- 
sented itself. 

_ Solitude, solitude, space and silence to wring her 
hands and sob aloud—that was the imperious cry of 
her wounded heart, and she listened to it. With 
rapid steps she crossed the small inclosure and 
passed behind the wall of gorse which hid the 
upward road. In her direct path lay the purse of 
sovereigns which she had refused to hold in her 
hands. With a conscious indignation she put her 
foot firmly upon it, and even at the moment she 


heard her soul whisper sweetly, “ How much better 


under your foot than in your hand!” And she 
walked proudly onward to the comforting whisper ; 


it was like the stir of music to the marching | 


soldier. 

“Thank heaven, the girl is gone! After all 
we have done for her! What base ingratitude! 
What—” 

‘‘ Be quiet, Harriet. Bella did as much for mother 
and you as you did for her.” George spoke with 
a dull anger, like a man scarcely conscious of his 
words. 

At this moment Miss Dinwoodie perceived the 
purse, and she offered it to George. ‘I am sure it 
lose your purse 
and quarrel with your sweetheart in the same hour 
is a trouble too many. People often quarrel with 
their sweethearts ; it always ends right. You have 
recovered your purse ; take it for a good omen.” _ 

“ How kind you are, Kitty! You don’t know how 
kind you are.” 

‘“‘Come, George, you have kept every one waiting 
long enough.” 

“They need not wait for me, Harriet; I am not 
going home with them.” , 

And from this position George would not be 
moved. The rest of the party were sitting on the 
turf, or rocks, at the entrance of the dell, amid 
forced laughter and badinage waiting the end of 
the drama. Kitty and Harriet joined them. Col- 
onel Sutcliffe only delayed long enough to say : 

“George, why don’t you follow her? Make 
haste. You can surely overtake her on the Shergy.”’ 

‘Thank you. Iwill. I had forgotten; get the 
girls away. I hardly know what I am doing.” 

In a few moments he was alone, and then he fol- 
lowed Bella with fleet footsteps. But a woman 
walking to some vehement feeling is difficult to 
keep step with, much less to overtake. George did 
not see her until he stepped upon the Shergy, and 
then only very far off, a swiftly moving figure deaf 
to his calls and beyond his reach. 

Indeed, she was not only obeying the imperative 
need of her restless heart by her rapid walking, 
she was also anxious to reach her home and be- 
speak her mother’s sympathy before the return of 
her father and Gale. But in this desire she was 
disappointed. When she entered the cottage she 
found them already there. Her mother was spread- 
ing the cloth for the evening meal, and Ruthie sat 
in his big chair on the hearthstone, examining his 
almanac and humming snatches of an old Manx 
ballad concerning the fight between Ivor and Rod- 
erikk. Gale was studying the lines, on paper, of a 
new boat which he intended to build. 


| vitality can suffer. 


‘They’re makin’ me laugh, 
Them chaps with the yachts, the onaisy they are, 
And the delicate, and the particular ! 
Chut ! the trim is in the boat. _ 
Ballast away ! but the trim’s in the float, 
In the very make of her. That’s the trimmin’! 
And, by gough, it’s the same with men and women.’ ! 


wiser. bless my soul! what is the matter with 
ou: : 

“I’m sick, Gale, and havin’ a turn. I'll be 
spakin’ in a minute or two.” 3 

She went into a little shed where there was 
always cold water, and splashed it over her face. 
and throat and arms, and then drank a deep 
draught. Her mother watched her with pitiful 
eyes. ‘You've had a trouble, Bella. Oh, ma 
chree, you’ve had a trouble!” 

“A bitter cup to drink, mother, and, when I’ve 
spoke to father and Gale, send me to my bed. It’s 
alone, alone, I want to be, needin’ peace more than 
food or drink, or even-the kind word.” 

“Alone you shall be, Bella, alone till you’re 
wantin’ your mother, ma chree, and then there’s 
my heart to bury your sorrow in, and my tongue to 
spake for you.” | 

Bella laid her cheek against her mother’s cheek, 
and, holding her hand, they went together to the 
sitting-room. 

Father !” 

Ruthie put down his almanac and took off his 
spectacles, and looked into his daughter’s white 
face with a curious anxiety. 

lass, what is it?” 

“Father, I want to tell you and Gale and 
mother ’’—she turned to Gale as she named him, 
and held tighter her mother’s hand—“I want to 
tell you all atrueword. You bade me never speak 
to Captain Pennington again. I spoke to him to- 
day, but I promise you never more, never while 
the tide swells or the moon shines.” 

“My lass! My lass! I’ve been afeard of him, 
mortal. But if you'll stand to. that, the happy 
you'll make me, you can’t tell the happy!” 

T’ll stand to it.” 

“The for ?” asked Gale, laying down his papers 
and going to Bella's side. “The for? What has 
he done to you? What has he said ?” 

‘‘ He’s done nothin’, Gale, and what he said I 
answered. There isn’t one word owin’. But I feel 
as if I had paid him with my life-blood. I must 
go away—never name him in my hearin’; I don’t 
know him. Mirrieu! Mirrieu! -Dead! dead!” 
She put her head on her mother’s breast and shud- 
dered from head to foot. 

Ruthie stood up and kissed her. He took her in 
his arms and kissed her again, looking into his 
wife’s face with an understanding sympathy. 
Then Mary went with her daughter to the small 
room which was her own. She loosened her eloth- 
ing, unshod her feet, and helped her, as if she had 
been a little child, to rest. And, rough as the men 
were, they understood that there was a great sor- 
row in the house, and they were capable of salut- 
ing it. ‘They spoke in whispers, they set their cups 
down gently, and moved about the room as quietly 
as if Bella’s life depended upon their silence. 
And by and by they went to bed and fell to musing 
and sleeping and dreaming each after his own 
fashion. But the mother sat watching over the 
smoldering peats, watching and keeping the vigil of 
sorrow with her suffering child. 

For Bella was suffering as only such splendid 
Every pulse was an agony ; her 
heart felt as if it had been really crushed and 
rended ; she had the physical pang of heartache. 
With hands tightly clasped and eyes wide open she 
lay enduring, while her sou) went sadly through all 
the dim, vast rooms of memory, making broken 
moans as it went, in pity for herself. 

Alas! alas! The bitter hours of such soul- 
wandering within hopeless sight of hope! It was 
a lifelong night. She was so weary with thought 
that she would fain have steeped her soul deep in 
sleep. And she bore it alone. She would have 
no human comforter, and in that extremity God 
seemed to have forgotten her. She whispered a 
few formal words from the evening service, but the 
use and wont of supplication availed her nothing at 
this hour. She knew in her soul that this vain 
prayer would fall from out her prayers. She was 
learning the lesson most mortzls have to learn, that 
some way, some day, God, for reasons infinitely 
kind, sows the path of love with thorns. 


!** The Doctor.” 


like the lines,” said Gale; “ she’ll be wonder- 
ful weatherly—aw, wonderful! 
| 
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THE Home. 
BABY HAS GONE TO SCHOOL. 


HE baby has gone to school ; ah me! 

| What will the mother do, 

With never a call to button or pin, 

| Or tie a little shoe ? : 
How can she keep herself busy all day 
With the little “ hindering thing” away ? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another “ good-by ” to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away, 

| And turns with a sigh that is half relief, 

! And half a something akin to grief. 


She thinks of a possible future morn, 
| When the children one by one 
| | Will go from their home out into the world, 
+f To battle with life.alone, 
| And not even the baby be left to cheer 
| The desolate home of that future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 
And tries to think how it would seem 
[f nothing were displaced ;— 
If the hours were always as still as this, 
ae ~ i How could she bear the loneliness ? 
| 


—[The Daughters of America. 
THE ARCHITECTS OF FATE. 
: ‘NA ORE than half the burdens, and nearly all the 
that disturb family life are the 
results of false standards, false estimates, false 
values. Ideals are essential to growth when they 
ead to hope; they are but causes of unrest and 
liscord when placed beyond our possible reach. 
The good carpenter spoiled in the poor preacher 
has robbed the world of that which would have 
enriched it, and given it nothing in return. He had 
an ideal, but it was based on a false estimate of 
powers. Ambition is valuable when it leads to the 
development of powers possessed, not when it blinds 
to limitation, physical, mental, and educational. 
_ We lay for ourselves the foundation of every 
possible evil if our ideals and standards are made 
arbitrarily, regardless of the forces that determine 
‘attainment. Better make the stars a target than 
the mud-hole at our feet, but better still to aim for 
that which we may attain without the sacrifice of 
‘other duties, other demands, selfishly seeing only 
‘that which we desire. 
_ Many awife and mother sacrifices the best years 
of life, and defeats the very object for which she 
lived, by a blind determination to gain one end. 
The home must be maintained at a standard that 
would require twice the income to maintain it if 
‘the home-maker is to hold any place in the family 
life above a ways and means committee of one—a 
second servant. 
_ Standards that make life one long lie, and whose 
influence makes false the very beings for whom 
fiber are maintained, defeat their own object. Edu- 
‘ cational standards that are made for ‘children are 
valuable only as the child co-operates to attain 
| them ; but an education where all the struggle and 
_ sacrifice are made by parents has small value for the 
| child; it is an end, not a means to an end, and 
fails of accomplishing that for which it was given. 
Refinements in dress or surroundings purchased at 
the sacrifice of peace of mind are a poor return for 
the price paid. Our social standards are the tests 
of character. Here is our weakness and our 
strength ; here we prove ourselves of heaven or of 
earth; here we become examples of noble living or 
9m of derision; and it is our social standards 
that determine, in the main, our happiness and the 
Our social 


—- 


| standards determine our family life. 

The struggle that involves the sacrifice of the 
present to the future should give assured victory, 
_ out should involve no life but our own. Tdeals that 


_ happiness of those dependent upon us. 


ignore education, physical powers, financial position, 
are valueless; they rob life of its blessings, and 
leave victims, not victors. We attain our highest 
possibilities when we see clearly the limitations, 
the obligations, the conditions, that control them. 
We cannot cast them aside by an effort of will as 
powerless ; they clog and fetter every movement, 
they are the ghosts that will not be downed. Their 
warning fingers change to a menace which we cease 
to see only when we have lost sensitiveness and 
sensibility. We grow into a likeness of the Cre- 
ator when we accept humanity and seek not to be 
gods. We are great, not by what we accomplish, 
but by what we overcome. 

The power that determines our career lies within, 
not without; clearness of spiritual vision decides 
our plan of life. 


UNIVERSALITY IN MOTHERHOOD. 


By Grace C. Kempron. 


LL the world over, there are loving, devoted 

women giving the strength of minds and bodies 

to the care of their children. They toil for them, 

finding it only pleasure; they deny themselves to 

the point of heroism ; and yet but few of these belong 
to the ideal of Universal Motherhood. 

They are mothers who are so personal and nar- 
row in devotion to their children that they are in 
effect only devoted to themselves. Their path of 
devotion is as dark as a muddy canal. Its. goal is 
something so mean that the best of them would be 
startled should the veil be drawn from their blinded 
eyes—should they see how they are dealing with 
the Lord’s children. ‘The first error of such moth- 
ers is in regarding these children as their own. 
They do not consider them a divine loan and do not 
remember their consequent grateful obligations. 
The children are made subject to the mothers’ 
whims, prejudices, and superstitions. They are not 
given free conditions for growth and development. 
If such a mother be tired or ill, the child is forbidden, 
mistrusted, turned off, or chastised; if the mother 
be in full health, unreasonable indulgence is extended 
tothe child. There is a lack of wisdom, steadiness, 
and forethought in her purpose ; or we might better 
say, she has no purpose. Her children go out when 
her own convenience suits, and they retire according 
to the same varying standard. Their diet, educa- 
tion, and other habits of life are governed in the 
same loose way. ‘That which should be guided by 
conscious and careful thought is left to haphazard 
and inclination. Yet these mothers toil early and 
late, practicing self-inflicted martyrdom to bring 
about the (to them) desired results. 

Look at the pretty intrigues and constant exer- 
tions of Mother A to help her daughter to eclipse 
the daughter of Mother B. Did she belong to the 
Universal Motherhood, her efforts would be to see 
that her daughter was appreciative and considerate 
of her neighbor, pleased with her talents, even were 
they far greater than her own. Mother A wishes 
to talk of her daughter incessantly: the plans she 
has for her education, her pleasure, and her clothes. 
She has little ear and no interest for the answers 
which her brief inquiries (worded merely for ap- 
pearances) draw forth. 

The mothers belonging to the Universal Mother- 
hood rejoice to hear of their neighbors’ children. 
When learning of ills to them, mental or physical, 
they are really concerned, thinking of help, with 
something of the same earnestness which they would 
give to the ills of their own children. Is there a 
specially bad boy in town? The mothers of the 
Universal Motherhood each feel a personal respon- 
sibility in regard to him. They give him a kindly 
look or word when opportunity offers, and think 
that, though not given to them for full care and 
responsibility, he is yet one of God’s children and 
as such demands their kindly attention. They also 
inculeate this spirit of sympathetic help in their 
children, helping them so far as would be wise. to 
help others from their evils, not to shun them be- 
cause of the evils. A mother not of the Universal 
Motherhood draws her child away from a compan- 
ion who is heard using an offensive word, as from 
poison, with no thought of helping him from whose 
mouth the word fell. Motherhood in which the 
light of universality does not shine is always ready 
to record all newly acquired evils in children as 
having come from associates. 

Do we wish to become of the Universal Mother- 
hood? We must, then, let the words of the old 


philosopher live daily in our minds. . “ This is the 


chief thing: be not perturbed, for all things par- 


take of the Universal.” Until we grow to its full 
realization, let us read—‘ For all things (should) 
partake of the Universal.” All that we plan and 
do for our children must have in it the light and 
leaven of the Universal. We must drop our per- 
sonal ends, mold the personality of our views, and | 
aor universal truth and goodness for our constant 
guide. 

The spirit of criticism is opposed to the uni- 
versal, and tends toward the personal. Then let 
us avoid it, looking upon our neighbor’s child as we 
would that our neighbor should look upon our 
child. That in us which would lead us to shield 
or hide our children’s faults from merited blame 
is most narrowly personal. Let us refuse to do it, 
going with them to receive the blame or other con- 
sequence of the ill-doing. That in us which makes 
us shrink from disclosing to our neighbor faults in 
her child which she ought to know, is opposed to 
the light of the universal. 

The mothers who indulge themselves in the fal-_ 
sity of personality have eyes only for their children, 
and constantly seek to draw the attention of others 
to them. They tell of their doings and sayings, 
not careful to see whether the accounts may be of 
general interest or not. They have not their minds 
upon intelligent progress for all. The mother in 
whose heart lives the love of the universal has her 
mind on the best general good, though the wells of 
her tenderness are more open and her affections 
much warmer for her own, simply by reason of her 
greater breadth. This very warmth leads her not 
to regard their happiness of to-day beyond their 
happiness for the future. Though she suffers far 
more than they, she faithfully carries out the dis- 
cipline which she knows is to further their posses- 
sion of “ joy, peace, and freedom.” She is grateful 
when told of errors committed in her absence, and 
is equally ready to do the same kindness should the 
necessity appear. Neither does she hesitate, be- 
cause of personal inconvenience, to do it promptly. 

The path to be trodden by mothers earnestly 
wishing to make the results in accord with the high 
ideal of universality, is not, as one might think, 
crowded with difficulties and doubts. Once turn 
toward that love and wisdom which shall have for 
its object the best good of all, which is universality, 
making constant effort to live from the principles 
of that love and wisdom, and the light flows in as 
the sunshine from the East, and the path, which is 
broad and straight, shows us its beauty. One very 
helpful thing is that our eyes open so quickly to the 
beauty of this path—that its ways become more 
easy constantly as we tread them. As we walk we 
wonder that we should have found pleasure in the 
narrower path. Foresight is a leading necessity. 
Its need is ever’present to the wise mother. She 
sees that for the child’s later good, she, as its 
mother, must keep alive an interest beyond her own 
nursery. Too often we hear an earnest mother 
say: “I have not read a book nora paper this: 
whole winter; I have a young baby.” The latter 
statement is offered as quite a sufficient explanation. 
Could that mother, however devoted, truthfully say 
that it was impossible for her to have read for half 
an hour in each day of that winter? If so, let her 
aim at getting ten minutes each day, that she may 
not rest without having taken in one new truth to 
digest and live out in the following day. The ben- 
efit to the children is as direct as from any act for 
which they are dependent upon her. The same is 
true from a portion of her time being spent upon 
cultivating her own talents. Thinking of their 
maturer years, this is plain to see, but quite as 
surely has it an influence upon her daily training of 
them. Every earnest interest she has, followed in 
true proportion to other duties, becomes a window 
through which she can more clearly see where 
“Personality binds and Universality expands ” 


A HOME-MADE PARLOR TABLE. 


By Mrs. M. C. Huncerrorp. 


E & make a pretty little stand or table, that will 
be ornamental in any parlor, the ingenious 
home artist, unless she has a brother or some other 
able coadjutor, with a well-furnished tool-chest and 
a willing mind, must invoke a carpenter’s aid and 
order him to make her a circular table-top of pine 
planking, eighteen inches in diameter, and a smaller 
piece, the same shape, fourteen inches across, and 
four straight rods, twenty-four inches long; these 
can be made of broom-handles if a sufficient supply 
of cast-off articles of the kind is on hand. 
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The large circular piece forms the top of the 
table, and to the under side of it must be made fast 
the four rods that make the legs. The smaller 
circle, making the lower platform, is also secured 
to the inner side of the rods, ten inches from the 
oor. To give additional] strength, the under part 
of the top has nailed upon it crossbars of scantling, 
_into which the legs are securely fastened by some 
process of carpentry known to experts. 

After the not too promising-looking frame of the 
stand is constructed, according to these directions, 
the top and under platform should be covered with 
_ fine white matting of the kind that is used for paint- 
ing on. This must be lapped over the edge of the 
board and tacked down. The legs are then wound 
closely with hemp-cord. This should be of the 
very best quality, polished and wiry, and about the 
size of one of the little pencils attached to small 
diary or memorandum books. It should be wound 
on very evenly and drawn as tightly as possible, 
and as each rod is done the twine should be turned 
under at the foot and fastened down with tacks. 
The other end must be firmly secured to the under 
part of the table-top in the same way. 

The process having advanced so far, a flat, broad 
braid of twine must be made, with three strands of 
twine to each division of the braid—that is, twelve 
strips of twine to make a four-stranded braid. To 
keep the braid flat and each string in place requires 
careful handling, but any irregularity will spoil the 
looks of the table. 

With double matting tacks the braid must be 
fastened around the outside edge of the table-top. 
Afterward a smaller braid, made of three single 
strands of twine, is nailed upon the board just within 
the edge made by the wide braid. In fastening the 
braids to the lower circle or platform, the wide one 
‘should pass outside of the rods and the narrow one 
inside of them. 

Then, the stand being completed, all parts of it 
not covered with matting must be gilded. Asa 
large quantity of gold paint will be used, it will be 
better to buy the gold powder in bulk at a paint shop, 


also the fluid preparation for using ‘with it, as the 


small boxes -containing it sold at art stores are ex- 
pensive and hold such an inadequate quantity that 
a number of them would be needed to accomplish 
the work, and the process would be too costly to con- 
sist with any economical home-worker’s ideas. 

Two brushes will be required—a large one for 
painting the legs, and a smaller size to cover the 
interstices of the twine braiding. But little of the 
gilding material must be prepared for use at once, 


and the painting must be done very rapidly, as it 


solidifies quickly. 

If preferred, green or red bronze powder can be 
used instead of gold, and red matting may be sub- 
stituted for the white with very good effect. 


- TWO ECONOMICAL DISHES. 
By M. F. Harman. 
PILAFF. 


HIS is a Southern dish, and, to a lover of rice 
and tomatoes, a delicious one. It is wholesome 

and cheap, and would furnish an excellent lunch- 
eon for the children, or, on a cold night, it would 
be a welcome addition to the family tea. It is 
easy to prepare, is not injured by standing in case 
the meal must wait for some late-comer, and alto- 
gether is one of our most highly prized receipts. 
For it are required: one cup of raw rice, one scant 
pint tomatoes, one level tablespoonful of minced 


onion, two cupfuls cold meat cut in small pieces 


(less will do), one generous tablespoonful of butter 
or nice beef dripping, and pepper and salt. 

Wash the rice and drain it thoroughly. Put the 
butter in a large frying-pan, and, when it is melted, 
cook the onion in it until a pale brown. Add the 
rice, and stir constantly until this is also of a pale 
brown color; this parching process adds much to 
the flavor of the dish, but care must be taken that 
it does not burn. 

Now add the tomatoes and one pint of hot water ; : 
when this is absorbed, fully a pint more will be 
required. ‘The rice will be tender in about half an 
hour, when the meat should be added, and the pan 
set one side to cook more slowly. Season with 
plenty of pepper and salt (a little cayenne is an 
improvement), and, if curry is liked, a little of the 
powder might be mixed and added, when an entirely 
different dish would be the result. 


FISH CHOWDER. 


This is the genuine Down East receipt, which the 
writer secured while on a visit to the Massachusetts 


coast last summer. Three pounds of cod or had- 
dock cut in pieces, one quart sliced potatoes, one 


small onion, one-quarter pound salt pork cut in thin. 


slices, one-half pound fresh Boston crackers (if 
they are stale they will ruin the chowder), one 
quart of milk, one generous tablespoonful of butter, 
and two heaping tablespoonfuls flour. Fry the pork 
in a deep kettle until brown, but not burned ; then 
over it put a layer of fish, then a layer of potatoes 
well dredged with flour, pepper, and salt, and a lit- 
tle of the onion. 

Repeat this until the ingredients are all used, and 
then pour over hot water, not quite to cover. Heat 
the milk in another saucepan, and when the pota- 
toes are tender add it to the chowder with the but- 
ter and the crackers, which have been split and 
soaked for a few minutes in warm milk or water. 
Boil up once and the dish is made. 

The broth should be about the consistency of a 
thin cream soup. 

The nice way to serve this dish is to put the fish 
and potato on a large platter, with the crackers in 
a circle around it, while the broth should be strained 
and put in the soup tureen. ‘This is an entire din- 
ner in itself—soup, fish, and a vegetable—and will, 
if good, be found very satisfying and delicious, and 
nothing else is needed but a simple dessert or a 
little fruit. 


A ROSE-JAR. 


HE near approach of the season of roses, even 
in the North, makes suggestions as to the mak- 
ing of a rose-jar timely. The spirit of the flowers 
that are the gifts of friends is, through the rose- 
jar, preserved for us, giving out fragrant mes- 
sages from the whole circle of loved ones. When 
the flowers have given full gratification to us in 
their freshness, we may make them serve us many 
hours. Who can tell of the subtle influence that 
will go out from the jar in which we have im- 
prisoned the messages of love, of sympathy, of 
courtesy, of congratulation, when time, distance, 
estrangement, have separated us far from the givers. 
A writer in one of our English contemporaries 
describes the best method for stocking the jar, and 
in doing it suggests the preparation of the rose stock 
should be detailed to the care-taking member of the 
family who never forgets anything. Gather the 
rose petals in the morning; let them stand in acool 
place ; toss them up lightly for one hour to dry; 
then put them up in layers, with salt sprinkled over 
each layer, in a large covered dish—a glass butter- 
dish is a convenient receptacle. You can add to 
this for several mornings, till you have enough stock, 
from one pint to a quart, according to the size of 
the jar; stir every morning and let the whole stand 
for ten days. Then transfer it to a glass fruit-jar, 
in the bottom of which you have placed two ounces 
of allspice coarsely ground, and as much stick cin- 
namon, broken coarsely. This may now stand for 
six weeks, closely covered, when it is ready for the 
permanent jar, which may be as pretty as your 
ingenuity can devise or your means purchase. 
Those with double covers are the best, and very 
pretty ones in the blue and white Japanese ware, 
holding over a quart, can be bought for a few shil- 
lings. 

Have ready one ounce each of cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon, and mace, all ground (not fine); one 
ounce of orris root, bruised and shredded; two 
ounces of lavender flowers, and a small quantity of 
any other sweet-scented dried flowers or herbs. 
Mix together and put into the jar in alternate 
layers with the rose stock, and a few drops of oil of 
rose, geranium, or violet, and pour over the whole 
one-quarter pint of good cologne. This will last for 
years, though from time to time you may add a 
little lavender or orange flower water, or any nice 
perfume, and some seasons a few fresh rose petals. 
You will derive a satisfaction from the labor only 
to be estimated by the happy owners of similar 
jars. 

The rose-jar should be opened about an hour 
each day. 


TEN MINUTES—WHY NOT? 


By Ira E. SHERMAN. 


ro Christian Union has long shown a disposi- 
tion to be useful to its readers, and to this end 
it has furnished many valuable suggestions and 
hints—many of which have been acted upon, I have 
no doubt, and greatly to the benefit of those who 
have followed the suggestions made. In our own 
boarding-house home we have been acting for the 
past few months upon a plan for mutual help and 


benefit that has proved, so far, successful and cer- 
tainly very beneficial, as well as entertaining, to the 


members of our circle. 


We call ourselves “ The Autocrats of the Supper- 
Table.” . For ten minutes after supper—as we call 
this, the last meal of the day, in the country—we 
devote the time to reading, recitations, or music if 
some of our number happen to be musicians or 
singers. Each one, in turn, is to bring some choice 
selection of poetry, or prose, or song, as their tastes 
may prefer, one person only taking the time for that 
evening. We have drawn up and signed a paper 
like the following—a rather playful declaration of . 
our aims, purposes, and plans—and so far it has 
proved as binding as though it were written in the 
language of the statutes. The truth is, we are reap- 
ing its benefits, and have no reason to evade the — 
duties we have agreed to perform. Thas runneth 
our declaration and pledge: 

‘‘ Be it known, WE ARE, and of right OUGHT TO 
BE, the AUTOCRATS OF THE SUPPER-T'ABLE; and as 
visible evidence thereof, we have hereunto appended 
our signatures, thereby giving evidence of our will- 
ingness to be bound by strong obligations, for such 
service as shall or may be laid upon us for ten 
minutes after the close of the hour set apart for 
evening refreshment; and we do bind ourselves, 
without hesitation or unseemly excuse, to fulfill every 
duty that shall be so laid upon us for the entertain- 
ment and good of all, as becometh the name and 
fame of so august a body as the Autocrats of the 
Supper-Table ; and we do further bind ourselves to 
meekly submit to any penalty, forfeit, or other 
punishment, even to the bridling of our tongues 
when strongly tempted to speak, so that no sound 
shall escape our lips that carries with it the language 
of excuse, until penance for our misconduct shall 
have been fully enforced. ‘To all of which we bind 
ourselves, without hesitation or mental reservation 
or any consideration other than that expressed in 
this our willing declaration so to be bound. Given 
under our hands, and by a signature more sacred 
than any seal, this day of A.D. 1888.” 

To this is appended the signatures of the differ- 
ent members of our little circle. Three of them 
are teachers, some of them students, and the rest 
mainly active business men who have little time to. 
devote to literary pursuits. Now for the results. 
Our diversity of pursuits and tastes and habits give 
us quite a variety of mental entertainment. At 
first it seemed a little difficult for each one to do 
just what was required, but a little patience and a 
little continuance in “ well-doing” has overcome 
this seeming difficulty, until now this ‘ten min- 
utes” has become a precious portion of the day. 
Dear reader of The Christian Union, you would be 
surprised to find how much ean be gleaned of use- 
ful thought in only ten minutes thus spent. Many 
gems of poetry, many of the best thoughts of the 
best writers, many bursts of song, may be yours, 
at an expenditure of time of only ten minutes each 
day. I commend it to you, after a little experience 
of what may be done. - Even in the family circle 
what could be better than for parents and children, 
even though pressed with other cares, than to spend 
just a little time in this quiet way at this eventide 
hour in gathering up from the harvest-field of 
thought the scattered grains that are free alike tu 
all. Ten y not? y it and see. 


PICKED | UP. 


Don’t give the baby everything he cries for. He 
may want the earth some day, and at the present 
value of real estate you ein Sic find difticulty in grat- 
ifying his whim. 


Nothing is more expensive than penuriousness, 
nothing more anxious than carelessness, and every 
duty which is bidden to wait returns with seven 
fresh duties at its back. 

A lard pail, with its close-fitting lid, is more con- 
venient to use for boiled bread than the regular 
brown bread tin for the purpose, especially in mak- 
ing bread for a good-sized family. 


A Mr. Bagley, of Virginia, recently applied for a 
life insurance policy, and was refused on the ground 
that he had been bitten by a Spitz dog on Decem- 
ber 15 last. Mr. Bagley wrote to Dr. Pasteur on 
the subject, and lately received a reply from the 
eminent scientist, in which he declares that the bite 
of a healthy dog is harmless, but that the animal 
should be kept under surveillance eight days after 
inflicting the wound, in order to be sure that it does 
not shows signs of rabies. 
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Our Younc Fotks.- 
BETTY’S. VERSE. 


By Sarau B. Kenyon. 


R. ROGERS was thinking. His _ thoughts 
went back twenty years, and he saw himself 
i} young man doing a prosperous business, and, 
hlthough not in partnership, still intimately asso- 
tiated with one who had been his playmate, neighbor, 
and close friend for thirty years. And then Mr. 
Rogers saw the financial trouble that had come 
apon him, and he thought, bitterly, that if the friend 
had played the part of friend it might have been 
averted. 
_ He saw the twenty years of estrangement, he felt 
poain the bitterness of that hour of failure. 

Mr. Rogers rose from his chair, and, going to his 

safe, drew from it three notes for five thousand 
dollars each, due on the following Monday. 
“ Twenty years is a long time to wait for justice,” 
‘said he to himself; “ but now, and without my lift- 
ing a finger, these notes have come into my posses- 
sion, and I know, Robert French, that it will be 
hard work for you to pay them. I knew justice 
would be done at last.” And Mr. Rogers replaced 
\the notes in his safe, and, closing his office, went 
to tea. | 

Many a man will cry out for justice when it is 
revenge he desires. 

On Monday morning Mr. Rogers went to the 
‘station to take the eight o’clock train for Boston. 
‘He had just taken his seat in the car when he heard 
his name spoken, and saw Mr. Palmer, his neighbor, 
standing by his seat. Lh 
| Are you going in town?” asked Mr. Palmer. 

_ “Yes,” was the reply. “Anything I can do for 
you ?” 

“T wish you would take charge of my little girl 
_as far as M Her grandmother will meet her 
‘there. I have promised her this visit for a week, 
_and intended to take her down myself, but just at 
‘the last minute I have received a dispatch that I 
‘must be here to meet some men who are coming out 
on the next train.” 

“Why, of course I will,” said Mr. Rogers, heart- 
lily. ‘ Where is she?” 

At these words a tiny fignre clambered on the 
seat, and a cheerful voice announced, “ Here I is!”’ 
| “Thank you,” said Mr. Palmer.—“ Good-by, 
Betty; be a good girl, and papa will come for you 
'to-morrow.”’ 

- “Good-by, papa; give my love to the baa-lammie 
and all the west of the fam’ly,” replied Betty. 
People looked around and laughed at Betty’s 
putting the lamb at the head of the family. They 
saw a very little girl under an immense hat, and 
(with a pair of big blue eyes and rosy cheeks. 

Mr. Rogers put her next to the window, and 
began to talk with her. 

How old are you, Betty he asked. 
| Tm half-past four ; how old are you ’” promptly 
‘returned Betty. 

“ Not quite a hundred,” laughed Mr. Rogers, 
“but pretty old for all that.” 

“Ts that what made the fur all come off the top 

f your head ?” she asked, looking thoughtfully at 


is bald head, for the heat had caused him to take 
off his hat. 

Mr. Rogers said he guessed so. 

_ Betty pointed out various objects of interest and 
made original comments upon them, not at all 
‘abashed by her companion’s age and gravity. 

| Suddenly she looked up and said, * I go to Sun- 
day-school.” 

| * Do you? and what do you do there ?”’ 

_ © Well, I sing, and [ learn a verse. My teacher 
ived me a new one ‘bout bears, but I don’t know 
it yet, but I know the first one I had; want me to 
ell it to you?” and the big blue eyes looked con- 
idingly up at Mr. Rogers. 

| “Why, of course I do, Betty,” he replied. 

| Betty folded her hands, and, with her eyes fixed 
on her listener's face, said : 

Love your innymunts.’ ” 

Mr. Rogers flushed and involuntarily put his 
land on his pocketbook, but Betty, all unconscious 
f his thought, said: “Do you want me to 


"the 


The listener nodded, and the child went on: 

*Do you know what a‘innymunt’ is?” But, 
receiving no answer, she said : “* When anybody does 
- td things and bweaks your playthings he’s a 
‘innymunt.’ Wobbie Fwench was my ‘innymunt;’ 
‘he bweaked my dolly’s nose and he sticked burrs 
in my baa-lammie’s fur, and he said it wasn’t a baa- 


lammie, noffin’ but just a lammie,” and the big eyes 
grew bigger as they recalled this last indignity. 

Mr. Rogers looked deeply interested, and, in 
fact, who could have helped it, looking at the 
earnest little face? Betty continued to “ ’splain.” 

‘It doesn’t mean,” she said, “ that you must let 
him bweak all your dolls’ noses nor call your baa- 
lammie names, ’cause that’s wicked ; but last week 
Wobbie bweaked his ’locipede, and the next day 
all the boys were going to have a wace, and when 
I said my pwayers I told the Lord I was glad 
Wobbie had bweaked his ’locipede. I was, but 
when I wanted to go to sleep I feeled bad here,” 
and Betty placed a tiny hand on her chest and 
drew a long breath. “ But by and by, after much 
as a hour, I guess, I thinked how naughty that was, 
and then I telled the Lord I was sorwy Wobbie 
had bweaked his ’locipede and I would lend him 
mine part of the time, and then I feeled good and 
I was asleep in a minute.” 

‘‘ And what about Robbie?’ asked Mr. Rogers. 

“Well,” replied the child, “I guess if I keep on 
loving him he won’t be a‘ innymunt’ much longer.” 

‘IT guess not, either,” said Mr. Rogers, giving his 
hand to help her down from the seat as the cars 
slackened speed at M and stopped at the sta- 
tion. He led the child from the car, and gave her 
to her grandmother’s care. 

‘I hope she has not troubled you,” said the lady, 
looking fondly at the child. | 

“On the contrary, madam, she has done me a 
world of good,” said he, sincerely, as he raised his 
hat, and, bidding Betty good-by, stepped back into 
the car. | 

Mr. Rogers resumed his seat, and looked out of 
the window, but he did not see the trees, nor the 
green fields, nor even the peaceful river, with its 
thousands of white water-lilies, like stars in the mid- 
night sky. 

Had he told the Lord that he was glad his “ inny- 
munt” had broken his velocipede, and could not 
join in the race for wealth and position? When 
he came to put the question straight to his own 
soul it certainly did look like it. 

It was of no use for him to say that the notes 
were honestly due. He knew that he could afford 
to wait for the money, and that if Robert French 
were forced to pay them at once he would probably 
be ruined and he heard the sweet voice of the child 
saying, “ Love your ‘innymunts ;’”’ and he said, in 
his heart, using the old, familiar name of his boy- 
hood days, ‘“‘ Lord, I’m sorry Rob has broken his 
velocipede; I’ll lend him mine until he gets his 
mended.” 

Had the sun suddenly come out from behind a 
dark cloud? Mr. Rogers thought so; but it had 
really been shining its brightest all the morning. 

A boy came through the train with a great 


bunch of water-lilies, calling, “ Liliescentapiecesix- 


forfi.”’ 

“Here, boy!” called Mr. Rogers. “ Where did 
those come from ?” 

“White Pond Lily Cove,” said the boy, eying 
Mr. Rogers with some perplexity. He had been 
train-boy for five years, and never had known him 
to buy anything but the “ Journal.” 

“ What'll you take for the bunch ?” 

“ Fifty cents,” replied the boy, promptly. 

Mr. Rogers handed him the half-dollar, and took 
the fragrant lilies. ‘ How do you get into the 
Cove now?” he asked, as the boy pocketed the 
money and was moving on. 

“Git out ’n’ shove her over the bar,” replied the 
boy as he went on. 

Mr. Rogers looked at the flowers with the streaks 
of pink on the outer petals, at the smooth, pinkish- 
brown stems, and thought of the time forty years 
before when he and Rob, two barefooted urchins, 
had rowed across White Pond in a leaky boat, and 
by great exertion dragged and pushed it over the 
bar, and been back home at seven o’elock in the 
morning with such a load of lilies as had never 
been seen in the village before. Yes, he remem- 
bered it; and Rob’s mother was frying doughnuts 
when they got back, and she had given them six 
apiece. Oh, she knew what boys’ appetites were ! 
She had been dead for thirty years, he thought. 

Just then the cars glided into the station. Every- 
body rushed out of the train, Mr. Rogers following 
ina kind of dream. He walked along until he came 
to Sudbury Street, and stopped at a place where 
he read: * Robert French, Manufacturer of Steam 
and Gas Fittings.” 

He entered the building, and, going up one flight 
of stairs, opened a door and entered a room fitted 
up as an office. A man sat at a desk anxiously ex- 
amining a pile of papers. He looked up as Mr. 


Rogers entered, stared at him as if he could not 
believe his eyes, and, without speaking, rose from 
his chair and offered a seat to his visitor. 

Mr. Rogers broke the silence. ‘Rob,’ he said, 
holding out his hand, “these came from the cove 
where we used to go, and—and—I’ve come around 
to say that if you want to renew those notes that 


are due to-day, that I am ready to do so, and— 


and—”’ 

But Mr. French had sunk into his chair, and, 
with his head buried in his hands, was sobbing as if 
his heart would break. 

Mr. Rogers awkwardly laid the lilies on the desk 
and sat down. ‘ Don’t, Rob,” he said at length. 

“You wouldn’t wonder at it, Tom,” was the re- 
ply, “‘if you knew what I had endured for the past 
forty-eight hours. I can pay every penny if I have 
time, but to pay them to-day meant absolute ruin.” 

“Well, I guess we can fix all that,” said Mr. 
Rogers, looking intently into the crown of his hat. 
‘“‘ Have you any more paper out ?” 

‘‘ Less than two hundred dollars,” was the reply. 

The twenty years of estrangement were forgotten 
like a troubled dream as the two men went over 
business papers together; and when they finally 


separated, with a clasp of the hand, each felt a dozen 


vears younger. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Rogers, as he walked away with 
a light step, “ Betty was right. If you love your 
innymunt, he wont be an innymunt any longer.” 


A TALK ABOUT SEEDS. 


By Frank H. STauFFeEr. 


ASTER GEORGE was lolling in the hammock ; 

not that he was lazy, or had nothing to do, but 
because the day was so warm and the shade so in- 
viting. He was dreamily watching the play of light 
among the leaves overhead, and the shifting banks 
of clouds, fleecy and crimson-tinged, ’way off against 


the horizon. ‘The leaves rustled softly ; the birds - 


sang sweetly in the bushes ; a butterfly went by on 
gaudy wings; a bee followed with its thighs yellow 
with pollen; a sheep was bleating in the pastures. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright, his languor gone in 
a flash, which was the result of a very simple inci- 
dent. A dandelion seed floated across the ham- 
mock, and then descended like a miniature balloon 
on the tip of his nose. 7 

He picked off the seed and carefully examined 
it. He had blown dandelion seeds many a time 
from their feathery ball, but had never examined 
their structure. He noticed that the seed had a 
little stem, upon the end of which stood out a num- 
ber of small fibers, which caught the wind and 
enabled it to go a great distance. From thinking 
of the dandelion seed, he began to think about other 
seeds, his curiosity very much awakened. 

‘Hello, George,” some one said. “You seem 
in a deep study.” | 

He looked up and saw his uncle. 

‘Yes, and about a very little thing,” he replied. 
“An impudent dandelion seed came squarely down 
on my nose. How cunningly it is fashioned !” 

* And how wisely !” added his uncle, as he seated 
himself on a rustic chair. “A number of plants 
have winged seeds, and but for the wings they would 
fall straight to the ground. ‘The seed of the maple 
tree, while not down, has quite a prominent mem- 
branous wing, and when it falls it goes whirling 
through the air. Others have tiny parachutes with 
which they sail away.” 

“The Bible speaks of our having faith as large 


as a grain of mustard seed,” suggested George. 


“Is that the smallest seed, uncle ?” 


“Tt is a very small seed, but not the smallest,” 


rejoined his uncle. “The seed of the fungi can 
only be seen with the aid of a microscope.” 

“Ts the cocoanut a seed?” asked George. 

Yes,” replied his uncle. 

“Tt is the largest seed, I suppose ?” 

“No, my boy. Linnzus tells us that the seed of 
the Cocos, found in the Maldive Islands, reaches 
the size of a man’s body.” 

“Seeds preserve their vitality for a long time, do 
they not, uncle?” George asked. 

‘‘As a general thing,” replied his uncle. ‘“ Some 
preserve their germinating power for but a few 
hours. Notwithstanding the thick covering to the 
coffee seed, planters often lose their crops by defer- 
ring sowing for a few days. Other seeds preserve 
their vitality for thousands of years. Seeds found 
in mummies and cities destroyed by lava have been 
known to germinate as soon as planted. Sometimes 
seeds remain torpid in the ground, only springing 
up under more than ordinary circumstances. They 
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have come to life in burned forests and dried-up 
marshes, presenting plants never known to have ex- 
isted there. After the great fire of London the 
hedge-mustard grew thickly amid the ruins, and 
occasioned much comment.” 

The subject was so interesting to George that it 
found him an attentive listener. Much that his 
uncle said surprised him, but he knew that the state- 
ments were correct. 3 

‘The number of seeds which some plants produce 
is absolutely astounding,” resumed his uncle. “ Ray 
counted 32,000 seeds on one poppy stalk; Linnzus 
says that a single stem of tobacco often yields 40,000 
seeds, while Dodard affirms that an elm tree pro- 
duces 529,000 seeds annually !” 

‘Why, uncle!” exclaimed George. “They would 
cover the globe with vegetation.” 

“ There are many causes to prevent such an in- 
vasion,” said his uncle, with a smile. ‘ Men, ani- 
mals, the rigor of the climate, ete., are the barriers. 
One invader crowds out the other ; the prairie gives 
way to the thicket, and the thicket to the forest. Can 
you name some of the means by which seeds are 
transported ?” 

“Yes, uncle. By ships, caravans, animals, and 
birds.” 

‘‘ Birds distribute many seeds and many varieties. 
There are not less than 261 species of plants grow- 
ing in the Coliseum of Rome, which, according to 
Sebastiani, an Italian author, were transported 
thither by birds. Itis stated that, the Dutch having 
destroyed the nutmeg trees in several of the Indian 
islands in order to confine the cultivation of these 
trees to Ceylon, the nutmeg-eating pigeons, which 
are very fond of this fruit, sowed the tree afresh in 


- almost every spot where they had been extirpated. 


But you didn’t mention the principal vehicles of 
transportation.” 

“ Didn’t I?” asked George, with a thoughtful 
look. ‘ Oh, the winds and the—the—streams.”’ 

“And the oceans, George. Even the icebergs 
contribute their share to the distribution, and the 
same may be said of the glaciers. ‘The cocoanuts of 
the Seychelles, protected by their woody coverings, 
have been carried by ocean currents to Malabar, a 
distance of more than four hundred leagues by water. 
Fruits from Equatorial America have been found 
stranded on the shores of Scandinavia. Mountain 
streams have carried seeds from the lofty heights of 
the Himalayas to the delta of the Ganges.” 

“Tt is a wonderful arrangement of Providence, 
isn’t it, uncle ?” asked George. ‘1am everso much 


obliged to you for what you have told me about the 


peculiarities of seeds.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT CARS. 


Ww we start on a journey we see many 
things that we do not understand ; and be- 
cause we do not understand, lose much of the 
benefit to be gained in traveling. How often, as the 
long freight train has passed us on the way, we have 


been puzzled by the letterings on the cars! The 


cars formed one train, and were apparently from 
one place, yet hardly any two bore the same marks. 
Sometimes we have seen one freight car standing 
on a track by itself as if it were lost—either had 
run away on its own account, or had dropped off 
the train in its journey and no one had missed it, 
because no one had cared for it. If we come to 
this conclusion we are very much mistaken, as we 
find on reading an article on freight cars in the 
current issue of “Scribner’s Monthly,” by Mr. 
Theodore Voorhees. This gentleman tells us that 
when railroading began in this country passengers 
and freight were transferred to the cars belonging 
to other roads when their journey’s end was be- 
yond the terminus of the road on which they 
started. ‘This caused delay as well as discomfort 
and expense. After a time travel and freight grew 
to such proportions that a saving of time became 
an absolute necessity, and the first change was the 
passing through of cars, both passenger and freight, 
over other roads to their destination; this was the 
cause of the development of the parlor and sleep- 
ing cars, with dining-room cars, until now we have 
hotels on wheels. Only the other day a private 
train left New York containing a prominent rail- 


road official, his family and friends, which was in 


reality a private house on wheels. There was a 


drawing-room, a nursery, several sleeping apart- 
ments, with three bath-rooms, a dining-room, 
kitchen, servants’ apartments, and observatory, all 
onone train; passages were inclosed between the 
several cars, so that the travelers are as protected 
as if at home. 

The development of the system of transferring 


cars from road to road, instead of their contents, has 
changed the whole system of railroading. Under 


the old system the cars were always on their own 


road; under the new, a railroad may own freight 
cars on every road in the country. 

The Pullman, Wagner, and other special passenger 
cars designed for long distance travel belong to car 
manufacturing companies, and have their own con- 
ductor, porters, and other servants. For traveling 
in these a special charge is made over and above the 
mere railroad fare. For the hauling of these cars 
each road over which they travel charges a certain 
mileage; through passenger cars of the ordinary 
make accompany these cars, so that one who prefers 
traveling at less expense candoso. You may have 
noticed, in taking the cars, placards hanging on the 
side of the cars, *“‘ This car for New Haven,” “ This 
ear for Washington,” “'This car for Philadelphia.” 
Now, if you -are going to Washington, and wish to 
go without changing cars, you must get into the car 
that is marked for Washington. When that car 
reaches Washington, and is put on the return train, 
it will bear the placard showing its destination is the 
city from which you started. ‘This system. is per- 
fect for the passenger cars, but, you will see, is not 
adapted to freight car handling. Under the old 
system of transferring the freight instead of the 
ears, the contents of the cars must be unloaded and 
loaded ; this meant the hiring of men to do the work, 
and the loss of time for the car—for the profit of 
owning a car depends on the quantity of freight it 
can carry ina year. This cost of handling and loss 
of time must be paid for by the man or firm re- 
ceiving the contents of the car; he in turn must 
make a profit on the contents of the car, and to the 
price he paid for the goods he adds the cost of trans- 
fer, and the buyer must pay this. The transfer 
without handling has reduced the cost, so that all are 
benefited—car-owner, sender, receiver, purchaser. 
The new system, while a great benefit, causes com- 
plications for the railroad people. Now, when a 
freight car leaves home, it is impossible to tell when 
it will return, and the history of one car’s travels 
given by Mr. Voorhees explains why : 

“On the 14th of December, 1886, there was 
loaded in Indianapolis a car belonging to one of the 
roads passing through that city. It was loaded with 
corn consigned to parties in Boston. ‘The car was 
delivered to the Lake Shore road at Cleveland on 
the 16th; but, owing to bad weather and various 
other local causes, it did not reach East Buffalo 
until December 28. It was turned over by the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad to the 
West Shore road the next day, and by this company 
was taken to Rotterdam Junction, and there deliv- 
ered on December 31 to the Western Division of 
the Fitchburg Railroad, or what was then known 
as the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western. They 
took it promptly through to Boston. After a few 
days the corn was sold by the consignees for deliv- 
ery in Medfield, on the New York & New England 
Railway. ‘The car was delivered to this road on 
January 24, 1887, and taken down to Medfield. 
There it remained among a large number of other 
cars, until it suited the convenience of the purchaser 
to put the corn into his elevator. 

On the 17th of March the car was unloaded, 


taken back to Boston, and delivered to the Fitch-. 


burg road to be sent west, homeward. ‘That com- 
pany took it promptly, but instead of delivering it 
to the West Shore road at Rotterdam Junction, as 
would have been the regular course, either through 
some mistake of a yardmaster at the junction station 
or in pursuance of general instructions to load all 
Western cars home whenever practicable, the car 
was not delivered to the West Shore, but was turned 
over to the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s Rail- 
road, taken down to the cval regions, and on March 
31 delivered to the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, by whom it was loaded with coal 
for Chicago. ‘That company promptly delivered it 
to the Grand Trunk at Buffalo, and on April 10 
the car reached Chicago. It was immediately re- 
consigned by the local agents of the coal company 
to a dealer in the town ot Minot, 523 miles west of 
St. Paul, on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railroad. ‘To reach that point, it was delivered to 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on April 10, 
then to the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, St. Paul & Duluth, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, arriving at its de 
tination on the 14th of April.” . 
About -this time this car, Mr. Voorhees tells us, 
met with a slight accident on the Grand Trunk 
road which necessitated the making of an iron 
brace. . Word was sent to the owners of the ear, 
but it was July 18 before the car was ready to 


proceed, when “the Grand Trunk delivered it to 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Buffalo. 
It came through promptly to New York, the grain 
was put in an elevator, the car was sent back once 
more to the mines at Scranton, and again loaded 
with coal for Chicago. On August 9 the record 
says the car was delivered by the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western to the Grand Trunk, and on © 
the 12th of August it was in Chicago. 

‘“‘ About this time the owners of the car began to 
make vigorous appeals to the various roads, urging 
them to send the car home. One of these tracers 
reached the Grand Trunk road while they still 
held the car in their possession ; so that orders were 
sent that the coal must be unloaded at once, and 
the car returned. In order to unload it, it was 
necessary to switch it to the Illinois Central for 
some local consignee, and it was unloaded within 
four days and delivered back to the Grand Trunk 
at Chicago. This was on August 16. During the few 
days that had elapsed since the order was given to 
send this car home, there had been an active 
demand for cars, and, knowing that this one had tc 
be sent to Buffalo in order to be delivered to the 
Lake Shore road, from which it had originally 
been received, the car was loaded for that point. 
This again resulted in detention, for we find that 
the car was held on the Grand Trunk tracks at 
Black Rock, awaiting the pleasure of the consignee 
to unload the freight, until the 27th of September ; 
and then, instead of being unloaded and delivered 
to the Lake Shore road, as had been the intention 
of the Grand Trunk officials, the consignee sold the 
wheat in the car to a local dealer on the line of the 
Erie Railway, and the car was sent down on that 
road on October 1, and not returned to the Grand 
Trunk again until the 10th day of October. 

“ Unfortunately, the Erie was as anxious at that 
time to load cars west with coal as the other roads, 
and when they brought the car back to the Grand 
Trunk, they brought it once more filled with coal, 
and back the car went to Chicago, reaching there 
on the 13th of October. 

“It had now been away from home and diverted 
from its legitimate uses for nine months, and ap- 
parently was as far away from home asever. The 
delivery of the coal this time at Chicago put the 
car in the hands of the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago Railway, and they promptly gave it a 
lading by the southern route to Newport News; 
for we find the car delivered by the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago to the Chesapeake & Ohio route 
on October 28, and at Newport News on the 10th 
of November. ‘The owners of the car were mean- 
while not idle. The occasional stray junction cards 
which came in notified them of the passage of the 
ear by different junction points, giving them clews 
to work by, and they were in vigorous correspond- 
ence with the various roads over which the car had 
gone, urging, begging, and imploring the railway 
officers to make all efforts in their power to get the 


ear back to its home road. 


‘“‘On its last trip from Chicago to Newport News 
the car passed through Indianapolis, the very point 
from which it began its long journey and many 
wanderings. Unfortunately, however, it passed 
there loaded, without detention, and the owners 
of the car did not discover, until it had been for 
some time at Newport News, that the car had been 
anywhere near its home territory. By the time 
they made this discovery the car had been unloaded, 
and had started west once more. The records of 
the movement of the car here become dim. It was 
apparently diverted from its direct route back, 
which would have taken it once more to Indian- 
apolis, and so home, for we find, after waiting at 
Newport News for some time to be unloaded, it was 
delivered to the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
next on the Western & Atlantic, and so down into 
Georgia and South Carolina. Again, on January 
14, 1888, the car was reported on the Richmond & 
Danville. They sent it once more down into-South 
Carolina and Georgia. From there it was loaded 
down to Selma, Ala., on the Atlantic & West Point 
Railroad. They returned it promptly to Atlanta, 
and so to the Central Railroad of Georgia; and 
the car, after being used backward and forward 
between Montgomery and Atlanta and Macon, 
finally appeared at Augusta, Ga., where it stood on 
February 11, 1888. Here the-car stood for some 
time, long enough for the owners to get advices as 
to its whereabouts, and communicate with the road 
on whose territory the car stood, before it was again 
moved. An urgent representation of the case hav- 
ing been laid before the proper authorities, they 
agreed; if possible, to load it in such a way that it 
should go back to Indianapolis. This could not be 
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done at once, however; but about the (12th of 
March the car was sent to a near-by point in South 


road and the Western Atlantic, delivered to the 
Louisville & Nashville on April 3, and finally, after 
its many and long wanderings, was by that road 
delivered to the home road at Cincinnati on the 17th 
of April; having been away from home sixteen 
months and one day. 

“This is a case taken from actual records, and 
is one that could be duplicated probably by any 
railroad in the country.” 

It would be interesting to trace with a pencil on 
a map the journeyings of this car. 

Mr. Voorhees tells us that the system of record- 
ing the movements of a freight car is so perfect 
that, in cases where the cars are loaded with live 
stock or perishable freight, its movements are 
known from hour to hour. A report is received 
from each car from day to day, and every road 
superintendent knows how many foreign cars—that 
is, cars from other roads—have passed over his road 
each day. Mileage is charged for handling freight 
cars, and some roads pay thousands of dollars 
yearly to other roads for the hauling of their cars. 

It is very interesting to study out the letterings 
on the sides of freight cars, which tell to which 
road they belong. Sometimes the sight of the let- 
terings of the road with which we are most famil- 
iar is like the face of a friend. 


OBSERVATION. 


By Epwin A. GaATcHELL, M.D. 


i @ is as important to train one’s self in the habit 


of observation as it is to cultivate any other 
faculty, such as the faculty for music, painting, the 
handling of tools, and numerous others. 

The Indians understand this. Their minds are 
not altogether ‘“‘untutored.” They teach their boys 
to observe, giving them thorough lessons in the art 
of observing, and also in remembering what they 
see. 

For instance, they will mark out a circle with sticks 
thrust into the ground. Without the circumference 
of this circle will be dropped, here and there, differ- 
ent articles, such as bits of buckskin, a knife, a 
feather,andso on. Then the boys are made to run 
around the circle, and notice every object which has 
been placed on the ground. On returning to the 
starting point, the boy must tell just what objects he 
saw, in the regular order in which he saw them. 

It would be well if white boys were always obliged 
to tell on the return from a trip of any kind just 
what they had seen. 

The great inventors have very acute powers of 
observation. No unusual phenomena escape their 
notice. Mr. Edison has made improvements in some 
of his inventions by noticing some change which took 
place accidentally when he really was working for 
results in another direction. For instance, he was 
working with his electric light apparatus, when a 
tool fell on the incandescent loop and bent it. He 
noticed that the light immediately increased, and, 
rightly reasoning that it was due to the altered 
shape, he took the hint and made an extra turn 
in the loop. 

Some men fail to attribute a phenomenon to the 
proper cause. 

When in England, Mr. Richard Grant White 
noticed that the polish on his shoes would not be 
entirely destroyed while walking on the lawn after a 
rain. He mentions this fact in his book on England, 
and soberly attributes it to the fact that the rain- 
water there is not as wet as that in this country ! 

The writer, when in England, noticed the same 
thing when his shoes were polished with a certain 
English blacking, but that when the American black- 
ing which he took with him was used, the polish 
was no more permanent there when walking in the 
wet grass than if he had been in America. 

While the detective needs the keenest powers of 
observation, there is no profession, business, or trade 
where a thorough development of this faculty is not 
of great value to the one possessing it. 


1 have such faith in Truth that, I take it, mere 
concealment is, in most cases, a mischief.—[ Arthur 
Helps. 


I have often observed that vulgar persons and 
public audiences of inferior collective intelligence 
have this in common: the least thing draws off their 
minds when you are speaking to them.—f Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 
COMMON, probably I might safely say the 


common view of the Lord's Supper, might be 
described somewhat as follows: Jesus Christ while 
upon the earth organized a Christian church ; to 
this Christian church he gave two sacraments, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, which were to serve 
them somewhat the purpose which a banner serves 
an army—as a standard round which the church 
might rally, and from which it might derive inspi- 
ration. All religions have an organization or body, 
a creed or platform, and a ceremonial or outward 
and visible life. ‘The ceremonials which Christ ap- 
pointed as the outward and visible life of his church 
are very simple, but they were appointed by him 
for perpetual observance. The ceremonials there- 
fore belong to the church ; they can be participated 
in only by members of the church; they are made 
obligatory by the Master upon all church members ; 
to abstain from them is to violate the divine com- 
mand ; and it becomes the duty of every disciple to 
ascertain what is the method in which this ceremo- 
nial should be observed, and what are the condi- 
tions which Christ has attached to its observance. 
Most Christian teachers, in following out this line 
of thought, proceed to declare that there are two 
conditions for admission to the Lord’s Supper ; the 
first is baptism, the second is membership in some 
Christian church. Other conditions are sometimes 
added to these; as baptism according to a particu- 
lar mode, or membership in a particular Christian 
church, or belief in certain theological opinions sup- 
posed to be essential to church membership. Still 
other Christian churches, following further along 
these lines, hold that the Lord’s Supper is a direct 
and efficacious means of grace, not merely because 
it tends to produce loyalty and love toward Jesus 
Christ, but because it has been appointed by the 
Lord as a means for producing or intensifying 
spiritual life. And, finally, the Roman Catholic 
Church carries this line of thought to its consum- 
mation in the doctrine that the bread and the wine, 
blessed by the priest, become in some mysterious 
and undefined way the real body and the real blood 
of Jesus Christ, the partaking of which has a mys- 
tic and subtle power to drive out sin and build up 
holiness in the heart and life of the participant. 

This view I believe to be in all its parts essen- 
tially and radically erroneous. But, without directly 
discussing it, I ask the reader to lay aside wholly 
his own preconceptions of this subject, and, going 
back of all ecclesiastical and theological definitions, 
to look with me into the New Testament narrative 
and judge for himself how much foundation the 
New Testament affords for the commonly received 
opinion. 

When the Israelites were led out of Egypt the 
Feast of the Passover was instituted, and the Isra- 
elites were directed to observe it in their houses in 
all future generations as the memorial of the birth- 
right of their nation. This feast was, however, a 
household, not a church, feast; it antedated the 
church. The father was, on this occasion, the priest 
of his own household ; slew the lamb with his own 
hand; gathered his family about the table; and 
himself pronounced the blessing on the lamb, the 
unleavened bread, and the cup of wine. Christ had 
come up to Jerusalem with his disciples to attend 
this Passover feast. On this annual feast day 
Jerusalem was always crowded with guests; every 
house threw open its doors, and every room became, 
for one evening, a dining-room. A friendly home 
offered to Jesus for this evening an upper chamber, 
and here he gathered with the twelve, to eat with 
them for the last time the Passover supper. With 
a few words he disclosed to Judas Iscariot the 
knowledge of the traitor’s designs, and the traitor, 
thunder-stricken that his scheme of betrayal was 
known, rose from the table and left the room. 
Christ was now alone with his eleven loyal and lov- 
ing friends. Not one of them was a member of 
any Christianchurch. Indeed, the Christian church 
had not yet been organized. Christ and his disci- 
ples were all Jews, who habitually attended the 
Jewish synagogue, performed their sacrifices in the 
Jewish Temple, and observed the Jewish church 
year. Not until some time after Christ's death did 
the Apostles reluctantly accept the idea that the new 
life that Christ had bestowed required a new organ- 
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ization, that the new wine which Christ had brought 
must be put into new bottles. As no church had 
been organized, no new creed had been formulated. 
Of the theological questions which agitate the relig- 
ious world to-day they were almost, if not entirely, 
ignorant. They had not even attempted to define 
to themselves the character of their Lord; they 
were simply bound to him by an absolute and un- 
questioning allegiance. Of the atonement they 
could have had no conception, since they had none 
of their Master’s crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension. Of this party, one, Jesus Christ himself, 
had certainly received baptism ; probably four of 
the Apostles had also been baptized. But there is 
not the least reason to suppose that the other seven 
had ever received baptism in any form, at any time, 
or by any hands. Christ carried on the supper as 
usual until it neared the close; then, by words the 
full import of which the disciples could not have 
understood, but the sad and solemn influence of 
which they must have felt, he gave to the supper a 
new significance: “This is my body broken for 
you,’ said he, as he broke the bread; “this is my 
blood of the new testament, shed for many for the 
remission of sins,” as he blest the cup. And then 
he endowed this national festival with immortal and 
world-wide significance in the request, “ Do this in 
remembrance of me.” | 

Whether, then, we consider the origin of the 
Lord's Supper, or that of the Jewish festival of 
which it was an adaptation, it appears that this 
ceremonial is not, in strictness of speech, a church 
ordinance. — It does not belong, of necessity, to the 
church life. It does not require for its validity a 
church official. Its participants are not required 
by any New Testament law to be church members ; 
the historic precedent afforded by the first service 
does not necessitate that they should have received 
baptism; and there is not the least indication of 
any mystic change in the character of the elements, 
or any mystic efficacy produced by them upon those 
who partake of them; and, finally, if the whole story 
be read in its connections, and the spirit of it ap- 
prehended, it cannot properly be said that the Lord’s 
Supper was commanded by Christ for perpetual 
observance. ‘he reader has only to compare the 
simple language of Christ, “Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ with the explicit and reiterated re- 
quirements of Moses, “This day will be unto you 
fora memorial. . . . Ye shall keep it for a feast 
throughout your generations. . . . Ye shall keep it 
for an ordinance forever,” to realize the difference 
between a memorial which love requests and a. 
memorial which law prescribes. 

Do I, then, depreciate the Lord’s Supper? No; 
I exalt it. Love’s request is more sacred than 
law’s command; the home is more sacred than the 
church; father and mother are more sacred than 
the priest. Our desire to be perpetuated in the 
memory of our loved ones when we are absent 
from them, or after we have finally gone away, is 
not a weak or vain desire to be ashamed of ; it 
manifests itself sometimes in weak and foolish de- 
vices, but it is itself the very hunger of love. This 
desire was strong in Christ. “Greatly have I 
desired,” he says, ‘‘to eat this passover with you.” 
Was strong, do I say? Js strong, I should say. 
Still out of the heavens he says to us, “ Do this in 
remembrance of me.” It is not a command that 
comes enforced by the thunders of Sinai, it isa 
request that comes to us enforced by all the plain- 
tiveness of suffering love. All other religious duties 
are done for the sake of others. We feed the poor, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick, for humanity’s sake. 
We sing and pray and listen to preaching for our 
own sake. One thing we can do for Christ’s sake : 
we can remember him, and we can attest our mem- 
ory by breaking bread and drinking wine at his 
table and with his benediction. When we come 
thus at once to revive and attest our love for him, 
he does not ask whether we meet under the fretted 
roof of a great cathedral, or under the grander 
dome of heaven, or where he and the eleven first met. 
in a chamber in a private house; nor what prog- 
ress we have made in theological education, and 
what knowledge we have attained in divine truth: 
nor what ordination has been given to him who sits 
at the head of our table, and breaks the bread and 
pours the wine; nor whether we sit in pews or 
kneel about an altar; nor how we have been bap- 
tized, nor whether we have been baptized at all; 
nor of what organization we are members, nor 
whether we are membersof any. One condition, and 
only one, he attaches: ‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me.” A loving remembrance of the Lord Jesus 


Christ is the only condition which Christ attaches. 
Love is the golden key that admits the soul to 
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sacred communion with Christ. The doors of the 
church may open to other keys, but the door to 
Christ’s heart opens to this and this alone. It is 
well for the orderly administration of this rite that 
it should customarily be observed within the church 
walls, by church members, under rules of church 
order, and with church officers to conduct it; but 
the sacredness of it depends, not upon church, or 
creed, or previous baptism, but upon love in the 
heart of the believer. | 


We have considered the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper and the light which the history of its 
institution throws upon the questions, Who may 
administer, and Who may partake of it? Just 
as warm have been the theological discussions over 
the questions, For what purpose was it instituted ? 
and What are its uses?’ A Chinaman enters for 


the first time a Christian church. A singular hush 


is over the congregation. Most of them are sitting 
with bowed heads. A table is set, as for a meal, at 
the upper end of the church. Three or four elderly 
men are passing down the aisles to the members of 
the congregation a plate of bread or a cup of wine; 
of the first each one takes but a crumb, of the sec- 
ond but a sip. Or in groups of five or ten they go 
up and take the crumb of bread and sip of wine 
from a white-robed attendant. What does this 
mean? he asks. What is the use of this? Eating 
I can understand; but no one eats or drinks here 
to satisfy himself. Teaching I can understand ; 
but no word is spoken here, or only a brief repeti- 
tion of the samesentence. Prayer and praise I can 
understand ; but I hear no praise, and, save in the 
bowed heads, I see no sign of prayer. Sacrifice 
and oblation, or even the offering of food to the 
gods or the dead, I know something of, but here 
food is not given to the immortals, but distributed 
to the living. What does it all mean ? 

In endeavoring to answer this question, I must 
again ask the reader to forget all theological and 
ecclesiastical disputes, and go back to the New Tes- 
tament for its answer. es 

I. It is a memorial service; that is clear enough. 
“ Do this in remembrance of me ” was the interpre- 
tation which Christ himself yave to it. ‘‘ As often 
as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come,”’ is Paul’s interpreta- 
tion. For this purpose any other memorial might 
have served as well—nay, might even now serve as 
well, but for association’s sake. Christ was sitting 
at the table with his disciples; he took the bread 
and wine that happened to be at his hand, and bid 
them eat and drink inremembrance of him. If he 
had been with his disciples in the garden of Geth- 
semane he might have plucked a sprig from the 
nearest olive tree, and bid them wear that in re- 
membrance of him. The method of memorial was 
quite unimportant—is still quite unimportant except 
for the innumerable and sacred associations that 
-elauster around the Supper. John and Paul, Chrys- 
ostom and Augustine, Huss and Luther, Wyclif 
and Tyndale, Calvin and Wesley, have all eaten of 
this bread and drank of thiscup. Every commun- 
ion Sabbath, in innumerable Christian congrega- 
tions, heads are bowed, and hearts are beating, and 
tears are gathering in the eyes as this bread and 


this cup are passed. It has become the commun- 


ion of saints in the commemoration of the Saviour. 
‘There is no connection between fireworks and pa- 
triotism ; but who would consent to blot out Fourth 
of July from the national calendar? ‘There is no 
connection between a prolonged and sumptuous 
dinner and gratitude; but who would forego the 
Thanksgiving Day? Even if the imagination could 
see no connection between this form of eating and 
drinking and the life and death of the Saviour of 
mankind, who would forego this memorial of his 
love, or cease to remember him in the way in which 
- he has asked to be remembered ? 

II. Itis a prophetic service “Verily I say unto 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine 
until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God.” It is not without significance that heaven 
is so often compared to a feast. Explain it as you 
will, there is a strange power in eating and drink- 
ing in fellowship to bring souls together. There is 
a profound philosophy in the Arab custom of 
cementing a friendship by eating a meal together. 
There is a profound philosophy in the habit of civ- 
ilization of centering all social gatherings about a 
supper-table. The wise pastor makes his way to 


the heart of a household half estranged from him, | 


by contriving to sit down with them at their table. 
True to the instincts of our life is the climax of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son: forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation consummated by a feast together. To 


eat the fruit of the vine in the kingdom of heaven 
with Christ is to sit at the same table with him, to 
live in the same house, to belong to the same fam- 
ily, to have all separations and estrangements and 
indifferences forever at an end. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is prophetic of this consummation and climax 
in the experience of a soul once estranged from 
God and famine-stricken in a far country. We 
should tell our pagan friend, then, that we eat this 
bread and wine to remind ourselves of a dear, de- 
parted Friend, and to feed and quicken our hope of 
seeing and coming to live with him by and by. 

III. But we should also have something more to 
tell him—something which it would be difficult for 
us to explain to him, perhaps difficult even for us 
to interpret to ourselves. For this service is not 
only a memorial service and a prophetic service, it 
is also a parable. In the interpretation of this par- 
able the reader must turn to the sermon of Caper- 
naum reported in the 6th chapter of John. Whether 
in that discourse there is a latent prophecy of the 
Lord’s Supper, or whether there Christ embodies 
in words the figure which later he embodied in 
action, is not important ; in either case the spoken 
parable is an interpretation of the enacted one. 

The culminating doctrine of Christianity is the 
doctrine of the immanence of God; the doctrine 
that man possesses a spiritual faculty by which he 
immediately and directly sees, knows, recognizes, 
and realizes God; the doctrine that God possesses 
a self-revealing power by which he imparts himself 
to the soul of the believer. All other Christian 
doctrines point up and conduct to this. Inspira- 
tion is the doctrine that certain men of special spir- 
itual genius possessed this faith-faculty in a remark- 
able degree, and thus were specially fitted to lead 
others into that life which they so eminently pos- 
sessed. Incarnation is the doctrine that Jesus of 
Nazareth was so absolutely, perfectly, completely 
possessed by the Spirit of God that his will was 
merged in the Divine will and his personality lost 
in the Divine personality, and he became the only, 
well-beloved Son of God—God manifest in the flesh. 
Atonement is the doctrine that God has provided a 
way by which the cloud of past sins standing be- 
tween the soul and God can be removed and God 
brought into the soul; a way whereby, despite 
Jacob’s sin, a ladder may be set up to link his taber- 
nacle on earth with heaven, and enable him to say, 
‘Surely, the Lord is in this place.” Justification 
by faith is the doctrine that man is brought into 
fellowship with God, and made pure, holy, godlike, 
not by obedience to outward rules and regulations 
—a code human or divine—but by becoming a 
recipient of God’s own nature through spiritual 
sympathy. Regeneration is the doctrine that no 
man has any true, divine, immortal life in him until 
divine life has been born in his soul by the procreat- 
ing power of a life-giving God. This consummate 
truth of Christianity—the life of God in the soul of 
man—is iterated and reiterated in Scripture, in 
didactic teaching, spiritual experience, poetic figure. 
It is in the brief biography of Enoch—Enoch walked 
with God ; in the published secret of the patience 
of Moses—he endured as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible ; in the plaints and praises of David—‘* I will 
say unto God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten 
me?’ “He is my refuge and my fortress: my 
God; in him will I trust.” It is woven into the 
woof of Scripture, and embroidered on all its edges. 
God is our Sun—all our glory is but the reflection 
of his rays ; our Road—we walk on him; our Gar- 
ment—we wear him ; our House—we dwell in him; 
our Husband—we are marriedtohim. We are his 
temple—he dwells in us; hisbody, receiving allour 
life from him the head; the edifice, founded on and 
built up in him ; the plant, rooted in and growing 
out of him. Of this truth the Lord’s Supper is a 
perpetual parable. We feed on Christ. As our 
food makes our bodies what they are, and becomes 
in us bone and flesh and sinew and blood; as our 
intellectual food makes our minds what they are, 
coarse or refined, barbaric or cultured, disciplined 
or wild and riotous, so our spiritual companionship 
makes our spirits what they are. Christ is not 
merely a Teacher whose instructions we are to heed, 
not merely a Leader whose example we are to fol- 
low, not merely a Saviour whose love averts from 
us dreaded and well-deserved penalty; he is a 
living Friend, in whom we live and move and have 
our being. ‘It is not enough for you to see the 
outward face of the Son of man, or hear his out- 
ward words, or touch his outward costume. That 
is not himself. It is not enough that you walk by 
his side, or hear others talk of him, or use terms of 
affection and endearment toward him. You must 
go deeper than this; you must go to his very inmost 


heart, to the very core and marrow of his being. 
You must not only-read and understand, but you 
must mark, learn, and inwardly digest, and make 
part of yourselves that which alone can be part of 
the human spirit and conscience.” ? 

This is the truth, the profound truth, which un_ | 
derlies the Lord’s Supper. This is the truth after 
which, in dectrines of transubstantiation and con- 
substantiatic n, the Christian Church has been blindly 
groping. This is the truth which Protestantism 
has too often ignored, and Catholicism has too often 
obscured. This is the truth which gives to the 
Lord’s Supper its deep significance, its divine sacred- 
ness, its immortal life. It is an enacted parable of 
the consummate glory of Christian revelation— 
Christ in us the hope of glory. 

This, then, is the threefold answer I should try _ 
to make to the perplexed pagan inquirer: This 
Supper which you see is a memorial of -a departed 
Friend, a prophecy of a returning Friend, and a 
parable and vision and revelation of a perpetually 
present and ever-living and life-giving Friend. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
By Emity HuntTineron 


HE Passover. Every year the Jews went up 
to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of the Passover, 
in memory of the time in Egypt when the angel 
who slew the first-born passed over the houses 
of those who had obeyed God and sprinkled the 
blood of a lamb upon the posts of the door. The 
slain lamb and the sprinkled blood was a sort of 
picture to remind them that some day the Lamb of 
God was coming to save their souls ee death by 
his precious blood, and God had commanded them 
always to keep this feast, that they might not forget 
how they were to be saved. 

The Lamb of God. They had gone on keeping 
the feast many years, and had almost forgotten of 
what it was a sign. They only thought of the time 
when God delivered their fathers from death, and 
not of the way they were to be saved from sin; and 
now when Jesus Christ, the pure, spotless Lamb of 
God, had come, they would not receive him, or listen 
to his words. 

We do not know where Jesus stayed or what he 
did after that supper at Bethany when Mary poured 
the precious perfume on his head. Perhaps he 
stayed with his friends at Bethany until Thursday, 
when we hear of him again, going with his dis- 
ciples to Jerusalem. The evening of this day was 
the time for eating the Passover supper, and every- 
where families or little groups of friends were pre- 
paring to eat it together. 

The Preparation. Jesus had no home, and ofte 
no place to lay his head; but even in Jerusalem 
were some homes where he was loved and honored 
and called Master. He chose one of these homes, 
and when his disciples asked him where they 
should prepare the supper, he told two of them to 
go into the city, and they should meet a man 
carrying a pitcher of water. He bade them to fol- 
low this man, and wherever he went in to say to 
the owner of the house, “ The Master saith, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the pass- 
over with my disciples?” ‘ And he will show you 
a large upper room, furnished and prepared; there 
make ready for us.” 

The disciples went, and found everything just as 
Jesus had said: the servant with the pitcher of 
water, the owner who knew Jesus as “ Master,” 
the large room furnished with tables and couches 
and everything necessary ; and there they got ready 
the supper. 

The Supper. In the evening Jesus came with 
all his disciples, and they sat down to eat, reclining, 
as was the custom, on the couches. The heart of 
the Lord Jesus was full of sorrow. He had told 
his disciples many times that he was to be crucified ; 
that he was to be given up into the hands of wicked 
men, and that they should mock him and scourge 
him and spit upon him; but now he looked around 
upon them all, and said, “ Verily I say unto you, 
one of you which eateth with me shall betray me.” 

What dreadful words to hear! One of them! 
They had never thought of such a thing. They 
could hardly believe that even the enemies of Jesus 
could harm him, but that one of his own disciples 
should turn against him and give him up to death 
was too dreadful. No wonder they were sorrowful, 
and began to say,one by one, “Isit I?’ Even 
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Judas asked the question, though he knew very 
well that it was he. Jesus did not answer them 
directly ; he said, “It is one of the twelve that 
dippeth with me in the dish ;” but Judas under- 
stood, and so did the others afterward. Then 
Jesus said to Judas: “‘ What thou doest, do quickly ;” 
and he got up and went out from the presence of 
the Master who read his very heart. 

The Memorial. When Judas was gone, and 
only the true disciples were left with Jesus, he 
gave them a new feast, instead of the passover 
supper, to keep in memory of him, that they might 
remember that the Lamb of God had come, and 
that by his death they had forgiveness of sins, and 
eternal life. He took the bread from the table 
and blessed and brake it, and gave it to them, 
telling them this was to remind them of his broken 
and wounded body. He took a cup of wine and 
blessed it and gave to them, that when they drank 
it they might remember how his blood was shed 
for them and all the world. So now, instead of a 
supper to remind us of something that was to come 
by and by, we have the Lord’s Supper to remind 
us that in his own body Jesus bore our sins ; that 
by his precious blood we are redeemed ; that he is 
the bread of life by which our souls must live; and 
that the love which endured so much for us can 
never fail us. 


BISHOP POTTER AT ST. PAUL'S. 


The Address delivered at St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 
on Tuesday, April 30, 1889, being the 100th 
anniversary of the Inauguration of 
George Washington, 

By rux Rigur Rev. Henry C. Porrer, D.D., 
Bishop of New York. 


NE hundred years ago there knelt within these 
walls a man to whom, above all others in its 
history, this Nation is indebted. An Englishman 
by race and lineage, he incarnated in his own per- 
son and character every best trait and attribute 
that have made the Anglo-Saxon name a glory to 
its children and a terror to its enemies throughout 
the world. But he was not so much an English- 
man that, when the time came for him to be so, he 
was not even more an American; and in all that 
he was and did, a patriot so exalted, and a leader so 
great and wise, that what men called him when he 
came here to be inaugurated as the first President 
of the United States the civilized world has not 
since then ceased to call him—the Father of his 
Country. 

We are here this morning to thank God for so 
great a gift to this people, to commemorate the 
incidents of which this day is the one hundredth 
anniversary, and to recognize the responsibilities 
which a century so eventful has laid upon us. 

And we are here, of all other places, first of all, 
with pre-eminent appropriateness. I know not 
how it may be with those to whom all sacred things 
and places are matters of equal indifference, but 
surely to those of us with whom it is otherwise it 
cannot be without profound and pathetic import 
that when the first President of the Republic had 
taken upon him, by virtue of his solemn oath, pro- 
nounced in the sight of the people, the heavy bur- 
den of its Chief Magistracy, he turned straightway 
to these walls, and, kneeling in yonder pew, asked 


_ God for strength to keep his promise to the Nation 


and his vath to Him. ‘This was no unwonted home 
to him, nor to a large proportion of those eminent 
men who, with him, were associated in framing the 
Constitution of these United States. Children of 
the same spiritual mother and nurtured in the same 
Scriptural faith and order, they were wont to carry 
with them into their public deliberation something 
of the same reverent and conservative spirit which 
they had learned within these walls, and of which 
the youthful and ill-regulated fervors of the new- 
born republic often betrayed its need. And he, 
their leader and chief, while singularly without 
cant or formalism or pretense in his religious hab- 
its, was penetrated, as we know well, by a profound 
sense of the dependence of the Republic upon a 
guidance other than that of man, and of his own 
need of a strength and courage and wisdom greater 
than he had in himself. 

And so, with inexpressible tenderness and rev- 
erence, we find ourselves thinking of him here, 


+kneeling to ask such gifts, and then rising to go 
) forth to his great tasks with mien so august and 


majestic that Fisher Ames, who sat beside him in 
this chapel, wrote: ‘I was present in the pew with 
4the President, and must assure you that, after 
making all deductions for the delusions of our 
fancy in regard to characters, I still think of him 


with more veneration than for any other person.” 
So we think of him, I say; and, indeed, it is im- 
possible to think otherwise. The modern student 
of history has endeavored to tell us how it was that 
the service in this chapel which we are striving to 
reproduce came about. The record is not without 
obscurity, but of one thing we may be sure—that, 
to him who, of that goodly company who a hun- 
dred years ago gathered within these walls, was 
chief, it.was no empty form, no decorous affecta- 
tion. Events had been too momentous, the hand 
of a Heavenly Providence had been too plain for 
him, and the men who were grouped about him 
then, to misread the one or mistake the other. 
The easy levity with which their children’s children 
debate the facts of God and Duty and Eternal 
Destiny was as impossible to them as Faith and 
Reverence seem to be, or to be in danger of 
becoming, to many of us. And so we may be very 
sure that, when they gathered here, the air was 
hushed, and hearts as well as heads were bent in 
honest supplication. 

For, after all, their great experiment was then, 
in truth, but just beginning. ‘The memorable days 
and deeds which had preceded it—the struggle for 
independence, the delicate and, in many respects, 
more difficult struggle for Union, the harmonizing 
of the various and often apparently conflicting 
interests of rival and remote States and sections, 
the formulating and adopting of the National Con- 
stitution—all these were, after all, but introductory 
and preparatory to the great experiment itself. 
It has been suggested that we may wisely see in 
the event which we celebrate to-day an illustration 
of those great principles upon which all govern- 
ments rest, of the continuity of the Chief Magis- 
tracy, of the corporate life of the Nation as embodied 
in its Executive, of the transmission, by due suc- 
cession, of authority, and the like; of all of which, 
doubtless, in the history of the last hundred years 
we have an interesting and, on the whole, inspiring 
example. | 

But it is asomewhat significant fact that it is not 
along lines such as these that that enthusiasm which 
has tiamed out during these recent days and weeks, 
as this anniversary has approached, has seemed to 
move. ‘The one thing that has, I imagine, amazed 
a good many cynical and pessimistic people among 
us is the way in which the ardor of a great people’s 
love and homage and gratitude have kindled, not 
before the image of a mechanism, but of aman. It 
has been felt, with an unerring intuition which has, 
once and again and again in human history, been 
the attribute of the people as distinguished from 
the doctrinaires, the theorists, the system-makers, 
that that which makes it worth while to commemo- 
rate the inauguration of George Washington is not 
merely that it is the consummation of the Nation’s 
struggle toward organic life, not merely that by the 
initiation of its Chief Executive it set in operation 
that Constitution which Mr. Gladstone has declared 
is “the most perfect instrument which the wit of 
man has devised ;” but that it celebrates the begin- 
ning of an Administration which, by its lofty and 
stainless integrity, by its absolute superiority to 
selfish or secondary motives, by the rectitude of its 
daily conduct in the face of whatsoever threats, 
blandishments, or combinations, rather than by the 
ostentatious phariseeism of its professions, has 
taught this Nation and the world forever what the 
Christian ruler of a Christian people ought to be. 

I yield to no man in my veneration for the men 
who framed the compact under which these States 
are bound together. One cannot easily exaggerate 
their services, nor the value of that which they 
wrought out. But, after all, we may not forget 
to-day that the thing which they made was a dead 
and not aliving thing. It had no power to interpret 
itself, to apply itself, to execute itself. Splendid as 
it was in its complex and forecasting mechanism, 
instinct as it was, in one sense, with a noble wisdom, 
with a large-visioned statesmanship, with a match- 
less adaptability to untried emergencies, it was, 
nevertheless, no different, in another aspect, from 
one of those splendid specimens of naval architect- 
ure which throng our wharves to-day, and which, 
with every best contrivance of human art and skill, 
with capacities of progress which newly amaze us 
every day, are but as impotent, dead matter, save 
as the brain and hand of man shall summon and 
command them. “The Ship of State,” we say. 
Yes; but it is the cool and competent mastery at 
the helm of that, as of every other ship, which 
shall, under God, determine the glory or the igno- 
miny of the voyage. 

Never was there a truth which more sorely needed 
to be spoken! A generation which vannts its de- 


scent from the founders of the Republic seems 
largely to be in danger of forgetting their pre- 
eminent distinction. They were few in numbers, 
they were poor in worldly possessions—the sum of 
the fortune of the richest among them would afford a 
fine theme for the scorn of the plutocrat of to-day ; 
but they had an invincible confidence in the truth 
of those principles in which the foundations of the 
Republic had been laid, and they had an unselfish 
purpose to maintain them. The conception of the 
National Government as a huge machine, existing 
mainly for the purpose of rewarding partisan service 
—this was a conception so alien to the character 
and conduct of Washington and his associates that 
it seems grotesque even to speak of it. It would be | 
interesting to imagine the first President of the 
United States confronted with some one who had 
ventured to approach him upon the basis of what 
are now commonly known as “practical politics.” 
But the conception is impossible. The loathing, 
the outraged majesty with which he would have 
bidden such a creature to begone, is foreshadowed 
by the gentle dignity with which, just before his in- 
auguration, replying to one who had the strongest 
claims upon his friendship, and who had applied to 
him during the progress of the “ Presidental cam- 
paign,” as we should say, for the promise of an ap- 
pointment to office, he wrote: “In touching upon 
the more delicate part of your letter, the communica- 
tion of which fills me with real concern, I will deal 
with you with all that frankness which is due to 
friendship, and which I wish should be a character- 
istic feature of my conduct through life. .. . 
Should it be my fate to administer the Government, 
I will go to the Chair under no pre-engagement of 
any kind or nature whatever. And when in it, I 
will, to the best of my judgment, discharge the 
duties of the office with that impartiality and zeal 
for the public good which ought never to suffer con- 
nections of blood or friendship to: have the least 
sway on decisions of a public nature.” 

On this high level moved the first President 
of the Republic. To it must we who aré the heirs — 
of her sacred interests be not unwilling to ascend, 
if we are to guard our glorious heritage ! 

And this all the more because the perils which 
confront us are so much graver and more porten- 
tous than those which then impended. There is 
(if we are not afraid of the wholesome medicine 
that there is in consenting to see it) an element of 
infinite sadness in the effort which we are making 
to-day. Ransacking the annals of our fathers as we 
have been doing for the last few months, a busy and 
well-meaning assiduity would fain reproduce the 
scene, the scenery, the situation, of an hundred 
years ago! Vain and impotent endeavor! Itisas 
though out of the lineaments of living men we 
would fain produce another Washington. We may 
disinter the vanished draperies, we may revive the 
stately minuet, we may rehabilitate the old scenes, 
but the march of a century cannot be halted or 
reversed, and the enormous change in the situation 
ean neither be disguised nor ignored. Then we 
were, though not all of us sprung from one nation- 
ality, practically one people. Now that steadily 
deteriorating process, against whose dangers a great 
thinker of our own century warned his country- 
men just fifty years ago, goes on, on every hand, 
apace. “The constant importation,” wrote the 
author of the “ Weal of Nations,” “ as now, in this 
country, of the lowest orders of people from abroad 
to dilute the quality of our natural manhood, is a sad 
and beggardly prostitution of the noblest gift ever 
conferred on a people. Who shall respect a people 
who do not respect their own blood? And how 
shall a national spirit, or any determinate and pro- 
portionate character, arise out of so many low-bred 
associations and coarse-grained temperaments, im- 
ported from every clime? It was in keeping that 
Pan, who was the son of everybody, was the ugliest 
of the gods.”’ 

And again: another enormous difference be- 
tween this day and that of which it is the anniver- 
sary is seen in the enormous difference in the 
nature and influence of the forces that determine | 
our national and political destiny. Then ideas 
ruled the hour. To-day there are, indeed, ideas 
that rule our hour, but they must be merchantable 
ideas. The growth of wealth, the prevalence of 
luxury, the massing of large material forces which 
by their very existence are a standing menace to 
the freedom and integrity of the individual, the 
infinite swagger of our American speech and man- 
ners, mistaking bigness for greatness, and sadly 
confounding gain and godliness—all this is a con- 
trast to the austere simplicity, the unpurchasable 
integrity, of the first days and first men of our 
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Republic, which makes it impossible to reproduce 
to-day either the temper or the conduct of our 
fathers. As we turn the pages backward, and come 
upon the story of that 30th of April in the year of 
our Lord 1789, there is a certain stateliness in the 
air, a certain ceremoniousness in the manners, 
which we have banished long ago. We have ex- 
changed the Washingtonian dignity for the Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity, which was, in truth, only another 
name for the Jacksonian vulgarity. And what 
have we gotten in exchange for it? In the elder 
States and dynasties they had the trappings of roy- 
alty and the pomp and splendor of the king’s per- 
son to fill men’s hearts with loyalty. Well, we 
have dispensed with the old titular dignities. Let 
us take care that we do not part with that tremen- 
dous force for which they stood! If there be not 
titular royalty, all the more need is there for per- 
sonal royalty. If there is to be no nobility of de- 
scent, all the more indispensable is it that there 
should be nobility of ascent—a character in them 
that bear rule, so fine and high and pure that as 
men come within the circle of its influence they 
involuntarily pay homage to that which is the one 
pre-eminent distinction, the Royalty of Virtue! 
And that it was, men and brethren, which, as we 
turn to-day and look at him who, as on this morn- 
ing just a hundred years ago, became the servant of 
the Republic in becoming the Chief Ruler of its 
people, we must needs own, conferred upon him his 
divine right to rule. All the more, therefore, be- 
cause the circumstances of his era were so little 
like our own, we need to recall his image and, if we 
may, not only to commemorate, but to reproduce, his 
virtues. The traits which in him shone pre-eminent 
as our own Irving has described them, “ firmness, 
sagacity, an immovable justice, courage that never 
faltered, and most of all truth that disdained all 
artifices’”—these are characteristics in her leaders of 
which the Nation was never in more dire need than 
now. 7 
And so we come and kneel at this ancient and 
hallowed shrine where once he knelt, and ask that 
God would graciously vouchsafe them. Here in 
this holy house we find the witness of that one in- 
visible Force which, because it alone can rule the 
conscience, is destined, one day, to rule the world. 
Out from airs dense and foul with the coarse pas- 
sions and coarser rivalries of self-seeking men, we 
turn aside as from the crowd and glare of some 
‘vulgar highway, swarming with pushing and heed- 
less throngs, and tawdry and clamorous with be- 
dizened booths and noisy speech, into some cool and 
shaded wood where, straight to heaven, some 
majestic oak lifts its tall form, its roots embedded 
deep among the unchanging rocks, its upper 
branches sweeping the upper airs, and holding high 
commune with the stars; and, as we think of him 
for whom we here thank God, we say, “Such an 
one, in native majesty he was; a ruler wise and 
strong and fearless in the sight of God and men, 
because by the ennobling grace of God he had 
learned, first of all, to conquer every mean and 
selfish and self-seeking aim, and so to rule him- 


self!” For 
What are numbers knit 
By force or custom ? Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself—in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone.” 


- Such was the hero, leader, ruler, patriot, whom 
we gratefully remember on this day. We may not 
reproduce his age, his young environment, nor him. 
But none the less may we rejoice that once he lived 
and led this people, “led them and ruled them pru- 
dently ” like him, that Kingly Ruler and Shepherd 
of whom the Psalmist sang, “ with all his power.” 
God give us the grace to prize his grand example, 
and, as we may in our more modest measure, to 
reproduce his virtues ! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
OUR GREAT HELPER. 
John vi., 1-21. 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


ee the section of John’s-Gospel covered by our 
daily readings this week Jesus beautifully stands 
as our Great Helper. He bestows his favors accord- 
ing to no rule of birth or fortune. ‘The one essen- 
tial to the obtaining of his help is the prayer of 
heed. So the Samaritan woman discovers her 
great helper, and by her story the whole city was 
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supplied (iv., 1-42). Again, he heals the nobleman’s 
son, helps. the impotent man at Bethesda, and fol- 
lows his physical help with earnest words. It is 
discovered, moreover, that there are those who 
refuse to receive his proffered help. These are fit 
preludes to the feeding of the multitude, which still 
moré beautifully illustrates how truly he is our 
helper. 

1. We see here the source of his helpfulness. 
Mark says that it sprang forth from his com- 
passion. ‘This makes all his supplies of our needs 
a double blessing; first, because he actually meets 
our needs, and, second, because in the very act of 
doing us good he reveals himself as full of love. 

2. Then, again, his purpose in helping us is to 
open the way for higher blessings. ‘To feed their 
bodies was preparatory to that great discourse 
which revealed in fullest outline that he was the 
food of men. ‘Chis real intention he makes to 
appear elsewhere. His miracles were, in a higher 
sense, parables. Through them he seeks to lead 
people to believe in him, and to accept the fuller 
help he had come to give. As the missionary phy- 
sician wins the people by bodily healing, so that he 
can bestow the richer mercy, so does Christ. 

3. Christ’s helpfulness implies the medium of 
human service. Men’s willingness to be used is a 
condition of blessing. First the lad, and then the 
disciples seating the people, passing the food, and 
collecting the fragments. Along such common lines 
is Christ revealed to-day as the Mighty Helper. 
The willingness of men to be used, in prayer-meet- 
ing, in missions, in Sunday-school, is, after all, the 
great question. ‘This implies, also, that it is the 
duty of men to accept Christ’s help even when it 
comes through his disciples. If the Lord furnishes 
a true soul with his own power, it is the duty of 
each to accept the bread when it is extended merely 
by an ordinary disciple. 3 

4. Orderliness as an essential in the distribution 
of divine forces is implied here. In order to be- 
stow his helpful supplies he first requires the dis- 
ciples to arrange the people. How this contradicts 
the shiftless notion of many people that God works 
without order! Whereas nowhere ought details to 
be so attended to as in religious matters. The 
helpfulness of the prayer-meeting depends largely 
on the people sitting compactly together, and on 
good ventilation. Many a revival has waited for 
such carefulness. All evangelists are careful plan- 
ners of detail. A well-arranged, orderly church is 
much more likely to be fed than a mere irrespon- 
sible collection of people. And the man who de- 
sires to receive the supply of the Great Helper should 
fall into the ranks where his disciples, sent by him, 
are most likely to go. 

©. Christ becomes our helper to the greatest ex- 
tent when we become identified with him through 
a loving faith. He does help many, indeed, through 
the indirect influences of his work. But his own 
desire is that every one should receive him, not 
merely into the relations of life, but into the very 
heart and life. Wedo not have life save as we 
feed upon him. 

References: Ps. xx., 2; xxxiii., 20; xlvi., 1; Ixiii., 
7; lxxxix., 19; exxi., 1, 2; cxlvi., 5; Heb. iv., 16; 
Acts xxvi., 22. 

Daily Readings: (1) John iv., 1-26; (2) iv., 
27-42 ; (3) iv., 43-54; (4) v., 1-18; (5) v., 19-29; 
(6) v., 30-47; (7) vi., 1-21. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


1. Can you tell me where to find the hymn beginning— 
‘* He cannot always trace the way ”’? 
I would also like to find a child’s hymn having these lines: 


‘* There is a little voice within 
That always tells me when I sin.”’ 
2, What books, other than the Rev. Mr. Newton’s ** Condi- 
tional Immortality,’’ do you recommend one to read upon 
that subject 2? 3. What objection is there to praying for our 
departed friends ? 4. Why is not Dean Alford’s translation of 


the New Testament as good as the late Revision ? 
Ww. w. 


1. Can any one inform us? 2. Edward White’s 
“ Life in Christ ;” “ Immortality :a Symposium ” ($1.50 
and $1.25; Whittaker, Bible House, New York). 
3. Prayers for the dead grow out and are connected 
with the doctrine of purgatory. Hence the objection. 
But to prayer, as a committal of the departed to the 
care and love of God, we can see no objection, 
except for those who believe that God’s love and care 
over his children end with this life. 4. It depends 


on what you seek. The work of a company is more 
authoritative than the work of an individual, while 
this in turn is free from some defects due to the neces- 
sity of the consent of two-thirds to any change. We 
cannot go into a discussion of details. Alford’s work 
is of very high merit. 


Were there two attempts, on two different occasions. to 
mob Jesus at Nazareth ? J. W. 

Jesus was twice rejected at Nazareth, but only on 
the first occasion is mention made of attempted vio- 
lence. 


Can you inform me what steps one should take in order to 
learn proof-reading ? Also, what the opportunities are of secur- 
ing employment as a proof-reader, and something as to the 
compensation of such employment ? yy 2 


The best way is, as in every other vocation, to begin at 
the bottom and work your way up to the top of the 
ladder ; in other words, start as a “devil” in a printing 
office,‘and learn the business from A to Ampersand. 
Such practical knowledge of printing is always useful 
and, indeed, almost indispensable. A lady, however, 
might begin as “ copy-holder ”’—the chief requisite for 
which position is ability to read manuscript quickly and 
accurately—and gradually “pick up” the “ points.” 
The compensation varies in different cities and on 
different work, ranging from $15 or less to $25 or more. 
The demand for proof-readers is usually well supplied 
in New York City and other large centers of the print- 
ing trade. 


There is a picture by Sir Frederick Leighton called *‘ Cy- 
mon and Iphigeneia.”” What is the story referred to ? 


It is that told in the First Story of the Fifth Book of 
the Decameron. 


Apropos of the query, What was Mr. Beecher’s view of 
Evolution? this extract from the preface to his volume of 
sermons entitled *‘ Evolution and Religion”’’ gives perhaps 
the most compact and comprehensive answer : 

‘* The universal physical fact of evolution, which a widely 
accepted philosophy of our day postulates as a theory of the 
divine method of creation, is one which so naturally and sim- 
ply fits many a puzzling lock that it is gratefully seized by 
many who seem to themselves to have been shut out from 
hope and from the truth. 

** For myself, while finding no need of changing my idea of 
the divine personality because of new light upon His mode of 
working, I have hailed the Evolutionary philosophy with 
joy. Some of the applications of its principles to the line of 
development [ have to reject; others, though not proven—and 
in the present state of scientific knowledge perhaps not even 
provable—I accept as probable ; but the underlying truth, 
‘as a Law of Nature (that is, a regular method of the divine 
action), I accept and use,and thank God forit! ... And 
that it will furnish—nay, is already bringing—to the aid of 
religious truth as set forth in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ a new and powerful aid, fully in line with other marked 
developments of God’s providence in this His world, I fer- 
vently believe.” J. R. H. 


The late Dr. Samuel H. Cox, in one of a series of lectures on 
Calvinistic theology, used in illustration the couplet : 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,”’ 


and, in his own humorous way, continued it thus: 


‘*In Abel’s murthur 
We sinned further, 
Till Noah’s flood 
Washed out the blood, 
And then, as soon as we were able, 
We went and built the tower of Babel.” 


Where and when were these lectures delivered? L.S.S, 


A long time ago I saw in some paper mention made of a 
plant the leaves of which, when eaten, would destroy a per- 
son’s taste for sugar. I have a love for curiosities, and would 
be very glad to know more regarding this ‘strange plant. 
Does it possess any other strange features? Are its effects 
lasting ? Have the leaves any taste? Is the plant poison- 
ous ? Where may I obtain a specimen ? A. M. 


I have M. F. Tupper’s ‘‘ Crock of Gold,’’:** The Twins,”’ 
‘* Heart,”’ one volume, 12mo, cloth, authorized American 
edition of 1851, good print, all leaves perfect and clean, 
binding a little worn at corners. Will mail to S. J. S., post- 
paid, for $1. M. A. WArson 
Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York, 


A copy of the “Crock of Gold,” half bound in MOTOCCO, 
with Mrs. Jameson’s essays, may be had for $1.50 by address- 
ing XXII., care Editor Inquiring Friends. 


Can any one tell me where to find an infant class song in 
which is one verse: 


‘** Both hands up and hands behind, 
Be unto each other kind. 
All these rules be kept in mind 
While we’re exercising.”’ 


J. McK, 


‘IT have several complete volumes (unbound) of ‘* Harper's 
Magazine ’’—1854-5-6-7-9, and 1868 ; also several incomplete 
volumes—1858-60-64-67-76-77, with two or three numbers 
missing from each year. I would like to dispose of them ; 
if any of your readers would like the same I should pleased 
to hear from them. L. €. 2. 

Box 1,644, New Haven, Conn. - 


A lady whose eyes have failed has quite a number of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons of suitable size and form to pre- 
serve in a Christian Union binder (which can be had for sev- 
enty-five cents). These sermons will be sent to any one who 
will send address, plainly written, to P. O. Box 24, Sud- 


bury, Vt. 


The poem ** There is no Unbelief’’ has appeared in print 
with the name of Mrs. Lizzie York Case. pve fe ty 
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ReLicious News. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


HE “General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of North Ameri- 
ca,” which met in Philadelphia last May to cele- 
brate its centenary, comes to New York this year. 
It will convene in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church—the Rev. Dr. Crosby’s—on Thursday, May 
16, at eleven o'clock, and will be opened with 
public worship and a sermon from the retiring 
Moderator, the Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 

It is twenty years since a Presbyterian General 
Assembly has held its sessions in this city. In 1869 
the Assemblies of the Old and New School branches 
met within four blocks of each other—the former in 
the Brick Church, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street; the latter in the Church of the 
Covenant, at Park Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 
Dr. M. W. Jacobus was Moderator of the one, and Dr. 
P. H. Fowler of the other. These were the memo- 
rable gatherings at which the matured reports of the 
Committees on Reunion were adopted, to be finally 
ratified, after action by the Presbyteries, at ad- 
journed meetings of the two Assemblies at Pitts- 
burg in November of the same year, and to take 
effect in the first reunited Assembly in Philadelphia, 
in 1870. We trust that these memories may prove 
an omen of good, boding harmony, efficiency, and an 
era of renewed and prolonged usefulness, to date 
from this meeting in New York, after the lapse of 
two decades. ‘The Reunion was, by its very terms, 
not the obliteration of differing types of theological 
opinion, but the inclusion of them in one deep and 
broad current of religious life. The Presbyterian 
Church will be false to its history if it ever tries 
to substitute rigid uniformity for this regulated free- 
dom. 

While the past year has not been marked by un- 
usual events in the Presbyterian Church, there are 
several matters to come before the Assembly which 
may give occasion for warm debate. Perhaps the 
one of most general interest is the question of re- 
vising the Confession of Faith. ‘This came before 
the last Assembly by an overture from the Presby- 
tery of Nassau, “asking that the proper steps be 
taken for a revision of the third chapter of the 
Confession of Faith—* Of God’s Eternal Decrees.” 
This overture was referred to the next Assembly, 
and will come up for discussion. 

Meantime the Presbytery of Nassau has been 
soliciting the co-operation of other Presbyteries in 
urging its proposal. Some Presbyteries favor it; 
some have declined to act. In the Presbytery of 
New York a committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and report May 13. The Presby- 
terian newspapers have been discussing it. ‘There 
is evidently a good deal of restlessness among 
Presbyterians on this subject. The great difficulty 
in the way of action is that any modification of doc- 
trinal statement in a matter so fundamental to the 
Calvinistie scheme involves, of necessity, other 
changes, and. for radical revision the theologians 
are not ready. It seems quite likely that this sub- 
ject will occupy a prominent place in the proceed- 
ings of the approaching Assembly, but doubtful 
whether anything will be at present done. Even 
for those who, like ourselves, cannot accept all the 
statements of the Westminster Confession, it is 
not easy to say exactly what should be done. 
The formula of assent required of the officers of 
Presbyterian churches is not a rigid one; a large 
number of liberal and honest men find no difficulty 
in working under the present standards, and the 
contentions almost certain to attend any serious 
attempt to modify them in important respects might 
result in painful divisions. We fear that some of 
those who are pressing this matter have forgotten, 
or never learned, the lessons of the Ruenion. From 
our point of view it would be wiser to make the 
terms of subscription still more generous, if that be 
needful, rather than to change the standard. Such 
documents as the Westminster Confession, and even 
the Andover Creed, have a great value as historic 
landmarks, which is recognized not only by the cut- 
and-dried orthodoxy, but also by those who are 
unwilling to have them regarded as stakes to which 
martyrs may be tied. In the meanwhile we observe 
that there is a special committee to report at the 
coming Assembly on the revision of the “ proof- 
texts’ as now printed with the Confession—a work 
that has been sadly needed. 

Another matter is that of co-operation with the 
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Presbyterian Church South. Our readers may 
remember that the movement toward organic re- 
union between these two bodies, which separated 


for political reasons in 1861, was checked last year 


by the coolness of the leaders in the Southern 
Assembly. Failing the closer approach, the en- 
deavor now is, through committees, to arrange some 
basis of mutual recognition and helpfulness on 
fields where the two Churches find themselves side 
hy side, which may aid the work of each, and per- 
haps—though this is not an avowed purpose—pave 
the way for reunion hereafter. Two joint meetings 
of these committees have been held, one in this 
city and one in Atlanta, Ga., but the result of their 
deliberations has not been made known. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that it will be such that each 
Assembly will ratify it, and thus furnish an honor- 
able basis of fraternal, Christian work in mutual 
good-will and co-operation. 

Another subject likely to come up through the 
reports of special committees is that of the educa- 
tion of ministers. More and more, especially in the 
West, but not exclusively there, a feeling finds 
expression that the present method of attempting to 
supply the ministers needed by the Presbyterian 
Church for its legitimate work is both too slow and 
too costly ; that it does not keep pace with the 
increasing demand, and prevents some excellent 
men from entering the ministry who seem too old 
or too restricted in means to take a full course in 
academy, college, and seminary. There are two 
or three theories afloat as to what might be done, 
such as to reduce the length of the prepara- 
tory course, or to reduce that of the seminary 
course, or to continue the two in some way not yet 
officially recognized by the Presbyterian Church. 
Opinions are strongly divided, and there may very 
likely be a warm debate on this question. To us 
it seems as if the wiser course would be to diminish 
the time required for the preliminary course in the 
case of maturer candidates for the ministry, rather 
than to seriously reduce the amount of strictly pro- 
fessional study required—just as, if the choice must 
be made, we prefer that our physician shall have 
had a brief academic course rather than a hasty 
and imperfect medical training. 

Closely connected with this is the report that 
may be expected from a special committee on 
‘Unemployed Ministers and Vacant Churches ”— 
an evil with which Congregationalists as well as 
Presbyterians have to wrestle. This committee is 
authorized to report also on the feasibility of utiliz- 
ing more fully the elders and laymen in the churches 
for evangelistic work. We trust that there may be 
some vigorous and practical action of the kind 
suggested. It is a erying need in all the churches. 

Another topic with great possibilities is the train- 
ing of candidates for the Lord’s Supper. Others 
are the relafion of the Freedmen’s Board to the 
Board of Home Missions, the Consolidated Maga- 
zine, Christian Unity, etc., to which the reports of 
special committees will be devoted. 

A few weeks ago it looked as if the question of 
orthodoxy in the theological seminaries might be 
raised in the Assembly. Some of our exchanges 
appeared to think that this was inevitable. In- 
deed, there was at one time, within the past two 
months, what seemed almost like a concerted at- 
tack upon a prominent and influential professor in 
one of these institutions. At present, however, if 
we may judge by the tone of some of the papers 
and the silence of others, it seems less likely that 
this subject will be formally broached. We sin- 
cerely trust that it will not be, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, no whisper of discon- 
tent has been heard except that which, carried into 
action, would logically put a stop to all reverent in- 
quiry, forbid any modification of traditional views, 
and bind the Presbyterian Church, not to its written 
doctrinal standards, but to the opinions of a set of 
narrow men. Besides this, if we understand any- 
thing of the Presbyterian system, the only effective 
way to proceed in such a matter is to begin in the 
Presbytery. It is our supposition that the General 
Assembly can do no more than pass a resolution 
expressive of the opinions or feelings of its mem- 
bers, but in no way binding on the Church. Such 
a resolution would almost necessarily be, in the 
present condition of parties, either a vague denun- 
ciation of skeptical views, which would have little 
meaning, or a more particular declaration of belief 
on details of scholarship, which might put the As- 
sembly in a position as unenviable in the eyes of 
thinking men as that taken by the Southern As- 
sembly last May in the astounding deliverance 
on the subject of Evolution, which we at the 
time quoted and commented upon. Such ace- 


tion tends to discredit an ecclesiastical body. 
It was, therefore, with pleasure that we re- 


cently saw in a Philadelphia newspaper the — 


statement that the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
North, had tabled indefinitely an overture request- 
ing some such action on the part of the Assembly. 
Nothing but bitterness and bad blood could be pro- 
duced by throwing sch an overture upon the 
Assembly. The recollection of twenty years ago, 
if nothing else, should check it. | 7 

Of course the mention of afew debatable matters 
like these does not exhaust the significance of the 
gathering to which we refer. It hardly touches it. 
The routine work of such a body represents the 
steady, aggressive movement of the churches com- 
posing it. Reports from the Boards of the Church 
and the formation of plans for larger activities, 
with all that relates to the promotion of religion in 


this and other lands, fill up more time than the — 


more striking debates, and the regular labors and 
religious life of the church are the end which gives 
to the debates their ultimate significance. 

Weare glad to hear that the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions closes its year without financial 
embarrassment, and we sympathize with our breth- 
ren in their anxiety for the Foreign Board, which 
seems to be burdened with a large deficit. We 
trust.and believe that this means a mere temporary 
difficulty. 

We beg to assure our Presbyterian friends 
that we shall take a deep interest in all the pro- 
ceedings of their Assembly, and we bespeak for it 
the attentive and prayerful concern of our readers. 


MISSION NOTES. 


One of the missionaries from Siam characterizes the 
last year as emphatically “a year of grace.” After the 
weary waiting experienced by so many in Oriental lands, 
first to secure building sites, then to keep the consent 
of government to build, with difficulties financial owing 
to a reduced treasury, all were finally conquered. A 
girls’ school and a boys’ school, besides a mission- 
house in a new out-station, have been opened, a new 


church organized, and a new chapel begun—all con- 


nected with Chring Mai. This station among the Laos 
has only been occupied fourteen years, and last year 
eighty-nine persons united with the church there. 
Returning to Siam after a health-trip to Java, Mrs. 
Peoples rejoices in the success of the Methodist mission 
she visited at Singapore. Two hundred dialects are 
spoken in the Malay peninsula, and the Bible is printed 
in forty-seven of these for the many nationalities in 
Singapore. She realized the broadening influence of 
contact with the many kinds, and says the “isms of 
different denominations sink into insignificance out here 
where Christ is everything and the church nothing 
except as it breathes his spirit.” aon 

At Lahore, India, the medical work at two mission 
dispensaries, one of which is exclusively for women and 
girls, is in charge of a native physician and his wife, 
who also has a medical certificate. Ina year over thirty 
thousand cases have been treated, which, of course, 
means heart-work as well. The magic lantern has 
become “ very useful both to interest the people and 
impress the leading ideas of Biblical history on the 
mind,” writes a missionary among the ‘l'elugus. 
Another describes an illustrated lecture on the life of 
Christ, at Alloor, which drew a large crowd, who were 
ready to hear as well as see, when their attention was 
gained. In different places these pictures seem to be 
among the many means used to influence the natives, 
and a series representing the Prodigal Son touched the 
heart of the headsman of one village. At Decca a 
Brahman spoke of his deep feelings as he looked at the 
picture of the suffering Christ. Chinese minds are 
most easily impressed by pictures. By the help of his 
services in fashioning the tailor-made gowns of the 
young Empress, a Christian sewing-man wrought a 
good work on the hearts of some of the royal household. 
Ihe stereopticon was devoted to this purpose, and the 
Gospel story was shown to a select audience, who ex- 
pressed their interest, which the missionaries hope will 
increase. A school for boys at Tung Chow, established 
by the Rev. C. W. Mateer twenty-five years ago, is 
only recently on a firm basis. Now it is large and pop- 
ular, and the fact that two young men walked 350 
miles in fifteen days to reach the school, which is of a 
high grade, is evidence of their desire to enjoy its 
advantages. 

Some rather advanced Christian ideas are held by 


the ignorant Africans, who seem to consider the mis- . 


sionaries not only as representing God to them in their 
lives and teaching, but say “the person who comes to 
tell us of God, we call that person God.” In many of 
the newer stations of Africa it is the day of small 
beginnings. The missionary at Chisamba has not only 
to carry on the Sunday service without the translated 
Seriptures, but the young people ask him to “ raise a 
flag on Saturday evening that they may know the next 
day is Sunday, and come to the meetings.” A revival 
is reported in the Tulu mission, which has aroused the 
church members to go about and talk to the people on 
personal religion. 

The great evil of intemperance, so increased by 
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the large supplies of rum furnished by American 
distillers, was at least touched by Mrs. Leavitt, of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, when in 
Natal. Her addresses there were interpreted into 
Tulu, the eighteenth language through which her 
thrilling words have reached as many different-speaking 
peoples. A strong word of Professor Drummond on 
the slave trade at least touches this evil also: “ Living 
man has become the commercial currency of Africa. 
Slaves are needed to exchange for ivory, then more 
slaves must be stolen to carry it. Slaves and ivory are 
one to the followers of Islam ; they possess firearms for 
this one object.” Small wonder that “the works of the 
flesh are manifest, murders, drunkenness, and such like” 
opposing the missionaries in all their efforts. 

News from Micronesia, of no older date than Decem- 
ber, is very encouraging. After forty years, a church 
has been organized on an island near Ponape, where all 
former attempts to persuade the people to this step 
were resisted. The older churches have been blessed 
by additions, and some of the “ high chiefs” are among 
the number. A young man and his wife have been 
“set aside to the work of foreign missions—to go to 
an island sixty miles southwest ot Ponape.” 

Though a small: work in comparison with that as- 
sumed by some of the more aggressive missionary 
Boards, the Friends in England and America are send- 
ing missionaries abroad with increasing activity. In 
Mexico, by the law of contrast, they seem remarkably 
successful, their “ peace principles ” affording to the 
people who are tired of war a relief. The Friends cir- 
culate several periodicals in Spanish, to enlighten the 
Mexicans as to their doctrines. 

The Foreign Sunday-School Association is an im- 
portant aid to missionary work, as the account of a 
school in Constantinople proves. Lessons are taught 
there each Sunday in Turkish, Armenian, and Greek, 
that all may receive some instruction. By means fur- 
nished from this Association ‘ Christie’s Old Organ ” 
is printed in all three languages, and, except the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” has been more extensively read in 
foreign tongues than any other book but the Bible. A 
limit to the work and influence of the Association is 
fixed by a low treasury, but even with small receipts it 
has enlarged the work of missionaries in many fields. 


Ay 


COLORADO NOTES. 


The Congregationalists of Colorado have just returned 
from a Sunday-School Institute, the first denomina.ional 
gathering of the kind that has ever been held in the 
State. The occasion for it at this time was the presence 
of Dr. A. E. Dunning, of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, who was on his way from 
Boston to San Francisco. ‘he Institute gathered on 
Monday afternoon, April 22, in the parlors of the First 
Congregational Church in Denver. There were about 
fifty ministers and delegates present from out of town. 
Dr. Dunning was, of course, the center and life of all, 
and he spoke with clearness and force and much vivacity 
on Teacher Training, The Teacher’s Study of the Bible, 
The Place of the Sunday-School in Congregational 
Church Life, besides holding several very entertaining 
and instructive open conferences. There were other 
papers and addresses on The Sunday-School, Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future, Suggestions from the Day-School, 
Mistakes in Sunday-School Work, Relation of the 
Church and Pastor to the Sunday-School, The Country 
Sunday-School, the Model Bible Class. The last was 
by President Slocum, of Colorado College, who is doing 
much here in the development of Congregationalism 
and Christianity in all departments of work. On Tues- 
day evening Dr. Dunning was the guest of the Denver 
Congregational Club, a growing organization of which 


President Slocum has just been elected the head. 


After a bountiful collation Dr. Dunning delivered the 
address of the evening on The Place of Congregational- 
ism in our National Life. Congregationalism is making 
rapid strides in Colorado. Its working force is steadily 
improving, and it is pushing into new fields all over the 
State. And now there comes word from New York 
that its appropriation must be cut down, making neces- 
sary a halt all along the line. ‘“ No new work ” in this 
growing State means “ Retreat !”’? Will not the churches 
come to our aid? B.S. P. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


_—Miss Crossthwaite, who for five years has been a 
Sunday-school teacher in Agnes Street Methodist 
Church, Toronto, has gone to China to join the Rev. 


Hudson Taylor’s Mission. She received a public fare- 


well. 

—Three Methodist, two Presbyterian, one Baptist, 

and one Episcopal church were dedicated in Toronto 
during the latter part of March and April. 
_ ~—Joseph Cook, of Boston, lectured to a large audience 
in Toronto, on Jesuitism in Canada. He made the 
startling statement that there was no paper published 
- = that a Jesuit is not connected with. Is this 
rue 

—A Congregational church was recently dedicated at 
Kingston, Ontario, to which Mr. Munson, of the Con- 
gregational College, Montreal, has been called to be 
pastor. 

—The Rev. Richard Jones, for more than sixty years a 
Methodist minister, died in Cobourg, Ontario, last week. 
,, 44 meeting to promote Christian union was held in 
Toronto last week. Ministers and laymen of the Epis- 


copa], Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches attended. 
The meeting was strictly private, but a resolution 
which was adopted at the closing session has beeu pub- 
lished, which expresses thankfulness to Almighty God 
for the gathering and the unanimity which prevailed, 
and expressed the hope that similar meetings might be 
held in future, as all felt assured that, even should no 
organic union take place, brotherly love would be pro- 
moted. . 

—The Rev. Dyson Hague, of Brockville, has been 
holding mission services in the Church of Epiphany, 
Toronto. All the services were well attended, and 
much good was done. 

— Dean Carmichel, late of Hamilton, has received and 
accepted a call to an Episcopal church, Richmond, Va. 

—The Roman Catholic and Protestant churches of 
Montreal have formed an alliance to oppose the license 
bill which has been adopted by the local legislature. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

—The sixty-fifth anniversary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union will be held in the First Reformed 
Church of Albany, N. Y., beginning next Sunday. 

—At the meeting of the American Institute of Chnis- 
tian Philosophy held in this city on May 2 the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Wheatley, of Cornwall, N. Y., read a paper 
on ‘The Philosophical Basis of Theological Belief.” 

—A little church was lately dedicated at Grovetown, 
Ga., as a memorial to Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet 
whose home was at that place. It was mainly the 
results of the efforts of the ladies of Grovetown, and 
was reared at the modest cost of $1,775. 

—A Reformed Episcopal church has just been estab- 
lished in Cleveland, O., the nucleus being those mem- 
bers of Emanuel Church who followed the Rev. B. T. 
Noakes, who was recently compelled to resign his 
charge on account of his Low Church tendencies. 

—The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 


- Princeton Seminary was held at Princeton, in the ora- 


tory of the Seminary, on Monday, May 6. The usual 
certificates were conferred on the graduating class on 
Tuesday, May 7, in the presence of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

—The Rev. B. M. Yarrington, rector of Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., is the oldest Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman in that State. Sunday, April 28, 
was the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the pastor- 
ate of Christ Church, and commemorative services of 
an interesting character were held. 

— There were nearly five hundred secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada in the North Baptist Chureh in 
Orange last week, at the nineteenth annual conference 
of the general secretaries. Various papers on the work 
of the associations were read and discussed. 

—The famous Botanical Gardens at Edinbargh, 
Scotland, have just been opened to the public on Sun- 
days, a change which is much appreciated in the city. 
The Free Church Presbytery denounces the new ar- 
rangement as “a most wanton desecration of the Sab- 
bath.” | 

—The sale of tickets for the reception to be given by 
the Presbyterian Union of New York to the delegates 
to the General Assembly, in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, May 17, has been unusually large. ‘Those 
wishing to secure seats and boxes can secure them by 
applying immediately to Mr. Scott R. Foster, at No. 
395 Canal Street. 

—A correspondent writes: “The Congregational 
church at Sayville, L. I., is making rapid strides in 
membership. Last Sunday seven new members were 
received, making 105, all on profession of their faith 
except about half a dozen, within a year and a half. 
The congregation has outgrown the old building. The 
new one, which has been in course of erection since last 


October, will be ready for dedication in June. The 


Rev. Thomas Douglas is pastor.” 

—The Illinois State Christian Endeavor Convention 
was held May 2d to the 5th at Springfield, where the 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D., and the Rev. F. E. Clark 
were among the speakers. The Kansas Convention 
will be held May 6th to the 8th at Topeka. In both of 
these States the Christian Endeavor Societies are in a 
flourishing condition, and are believed by many pastors 
to have been largely instrumental in the numerous reviv- 
als and large accessions to the churches which have 
blessed these States. 

—A novel entertainment will be given at Chickering 
Hall on Friday evening, May 10, under the direction of 
the King’s Daughters. Thirty-six young ladies have 


been drilled by an experienced army officer, and will | 


appear in a succession of tableaux, recitations, and 
songs. A number of eminent musicians and recitation- 
ists have kindly volunteered their assistance. General 
Clinton B. Fisk will make an address. The proceeds 
will be devoted to furnishing a room in the newly pro- 
jected Deaconess Home in this city. 

—At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday, fifty- 
two persons were admitted to membership, most of 
them on profession. A special meeting in behalf of 
French Protestantism was held in the evening, which 
was addressed by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, Professor 
L. J. Bertrand, a delegate from the United Protestant 
Chureh of France, and by the pastor. The Rev. 
R. H. Bosworth, now acting assistant pastor of the 
church, has received a call from the Congregational 
church of Richmond Hill, L. I. 


—A meeting of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society was held in this city, at the Sailors’ Home, on 
Monday of this week. The annual report, just issued, 
contains many interesting facts about the work of this 
ancient and excellent association among the sailors 
About $35,000 has been spent the past year in mission- 
ary work, publications, loan libraries, and other aids. 
Altogether 9,221 new libraries have been given out to 
vessels ; over 10,000 have been reshipped, making in 
all nearly 500,000 books, which have been put within 
reach of about 350,000 men. 

—The Conference of Ministers of the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist Churches was in session in 
Toronto, Canada, for two days last week, to discuss 
the question of organic unity of Protestant churches. 
The sessions were of an interesting character, the rep- 
resentatives of the churches declaring that they would 
result in great good to the whole Christian Church. The 
utmost harmony prevailed, although doctrines were 
discussed upon which all were not in unison. The sub- 
jects before the conference were : “ Organic Union,” 
“The Amount of Unity in Doctrine, Worship, and 
Modes of Action between the Three Bodies;” “The 
Holy Scriptures,” “The Creeds,” and “The Historic 
Episeopates.” 

—The convention of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States which will begin in - 
Philadelphia on Wednesday of next week is expected 
to be an important and interesting session. Francis 
W. Kennedy, President of the Philadelphia Associa- , 
tion, will deliver an address of welcome: Delegates 
will speak on the responsibilities of the American As- 
sociation lands, and on the work among colored young 
men. President Patton, of Princeton, will speak on 
“Modern Unbelief among Young Men, and its Anti- 
dote.” The question of how to make State work more 
effective will be discussed, as will also the railroad 
work. Governor Beaver, W.C. Douglass, and Post- 
master-General Wanamaker will also’ address the con- 
vention. 

—The National Reform Association closed its annual 
meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., last week. —Resolutions 
were adopted defining the position of the Association in 
regard to the recognition of God in the Constitution, in 
the courts, and the inculcation of Christianity in the 
public schools. A National divorce law was urged, 
and it was declared that the law of .God, and not the 
law of the State, sheuld guide the ministry in the sol- 
emnization of marriages when the two conflict. The 
prospects of a National Sabbath rest law, and the 
action already taken by railroads and other organiza- 
tions in giving Sunday rest to their- employees, were 
also mentioned. Addresses were made on the Catholic 
School question by the Rev. D. McFall, of Boston; on 
Secular Education by Dr. McAllister, of Pittsburg ; 
on the Chinese question by the Rev. Dr. Herrick John- 
ston, of Chicago; and on Foreign Missions by the Rey. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Albert H. Heath, D.D.. was installed‘as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, St. Paul, Minn., on April 25. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Withrow, of Chicago. 

—H.S. Snyder has received a call from the First Church 
of Williamsburg, Mass. ‘ 

—F, A. Wilson, of Bellerica, Mass., has received a eall to 
the Free Congregational Church of Andover. 

—E. B. Clark died in Springfield, Mass., recently, at the 
age of eighty-one. 

‘W. H. Teel was installed as pastor of the First Church 


| in Wethersfield, Conn., on April 24. 


——T. A. Porter has received a call to Mazomanie, Wis. 

—H. A. Kerns has received a eall to the church at Big 
Rapids. Mich. 

—J. P. Eagle was installed as pastor of the Swedish Church 
in New Haven, Conn., on April 18. 

—Robert Humphrey, of Saugatuck, Mich., has resigned to 
accept an appointment as missionary under the American 
Board. 

—A.E. Woodruff accepts a call to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

--)). B. Lord, of Goshen, Conn., has resigned. 

J. A. Anderson accepts a call to Monmouth, Me. 

—-C, E, Parker accepts a call to Stark, Ill. 

--Jay N. Taft, of the East Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned, to take effect in the coming fall. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—-C, G. Reynolds was installed as pastor of the Goodrich 
Avenue Church, St. Paul, Minn., on April 24. 

—R. S. Teagles was installed as pastor of the Bethlehem 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., on April 24. 

—E. S. Frisbee. for thirteen years President of Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y., has been invited to become President of 
the Milwaukee College. 

—H. B,. Stevenson has resigned the pastorate of the First 

Yhurch of Geneva, N. Y. | 

--W. . Hammond has resigned the pastorate of the 
Chestnut Hill Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—George Knox has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church of Sioux City, lowa. ; 

—E. C. Oggei has been installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Pullman, Chicago, Il. | 

—S§. P. Gates, of Canton, Pa., has resigned. 

James W. Van Dyke accepts a call to Stockton, N. J. 


EPISCOPAL. 


-~Thomas L. Cole, rector of St. Margaret’s Church, Staats- 
burg, N. Y., has accepted a eall to Trinity Church, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

-—-Jos. Sherlock, has resigned the assistant rectorship of 
the Mt. Calvary Church of Daltiqace. Md., and will become 
rector of a church in Hoboken, N. J. | 

—J.S. Lindsay has been called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, Mass. ; 

—P. N. Meade, of Cumberland, Md., accepts an election as 
rector of Christ Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

—J. D. Easter, D.D., has resigned the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Jacksonville. 


| 
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WESLEYAN ARMINIAN DIVINITY.? 


By AN ARMINIAN DIVINE. 


This able work of Dr. Summers indicates in its 
title a lineage. Here is a scheme of theology 
which, originating as a distinct system in the views 
of Arminius upon human freedom and the doc- 
trines of grace, has been carried to the ends of the 
earth upon the ever-widening currents of the Wes- 
leyan evangelical movement. Arminianism found 
its place, early in the seventeenth century, in the 
existing churches of the Continent and of England, 
rebuking, modifying, and at times conquering the 
prevalent ultra-Calvinism. Its strong appeal to 
the tribunal of human consciousness against the 
metaphysical subtleties which damnéd men by 
logic whom God would save by mercy, won for its 
teachings a large support from the class of thinkers 
who in the new light of the Renascence were be- 
ginning to throw off the chains of scholasticism. 
But it was not until that profound spiritual move- 
ment of the last century, to whose depth and force 

«John Weslay more than any other man contributed, 

had broken over the limitations of creed and 
symbol and ritual, and had stirred the souls of the 
masses into life—new life—that the remonstrants 
of the century before found for their theological 
opinions an adequate medium of expression. It 
was in Wesleyanism that Arminianism became 
practical, vital, regnant ; and the living energy of 
Methodism, organizing religion into armies of ag- 
gression in every continent, and penetrating with 
its warmth the older historic churches, is at once a 
magnificent protest against metaphysical misinter- 
» pretations of the divine character, and a mighty dem- 
 onstration of the Scriptural integrity of its own 
> Arminian creed. It is quite within the limits of 
possibility that the Calvinistic churches, already 
deeply conscious of a swerve away from their own 
symbols, will some day find that they are really 
centralizing about the position held without waver- 
ing and without modification by their Armin- 
ian brethren for two centuries and a half. Dr. 
Thomas O. Summers, by birth an Englishman, 
was for most of his life closely identified with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) in its publish- 
ing and educational work. His “Systematic The- 
ology ” is the result of lectures before the students 
of Vanderbilt University, where for seven years he 
held a Professorship in Theology. These lectures, 
left in manuscript, have been copiously edited by 
the Rev. J. J. Tigert, a former pupil and now pro- 
fessor in the same University. To the original 
matter and the editor’s own notes, which are both 
frequent and expanded, have been added many 
excerpts from the recent work of Dr. W. B. Pope. 
The result, therefore, is a mosaic; one misses the 
unity of the single mind; the continuity is broken 
by the evidences of patching. This impression is 
deepened by the method of the lectures themselves. 
They are discussions upon the Twenty-five Arti- 
cles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The example of “Pearson on the Creed” and 
“Burnet on the Articles” suggests and justifies 
The Twenty-five Articles 
were prepared by.Mr. Wesley for the Church in 
_ America by revising the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, a number of which were 
omitted entirely. Methodism has in the remainder, 
in part, its theological standards. They are not, 
however, the sole standard, since Wesley’s sermons 
and the rituals and hymns of the Church have ever 
been held to contain, in solution, elements of Ar- 
minian doctrine quick to crystallize when needed. 
A proof of this is afforded by Dr. Summers’s pro- 
fuse use of hymns in illustration. His pages sug- 
gest, sometimes, an Arminian anthology. 

It is, therefore, not remarkable, in view of the 
many interpolations in the author’s manuscript and 
the method chosen in the lectureship, that some of 
his discussions seem fragmentary. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to remark that 
something in the spirit of Dr. Summers's treatment 
of wicked heretics has recalled the fact—which we 
believe is authentic—that it was at this very Vander- 
. bilt University that one of the ablest Christian ex- 

positors of scientific truth our land and century have 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Vanderbilt 
University. Edited (with notes) by the Rev. Jno. J. Tigert, 


M.A..S.T.B.. Professor in Vanderbilt University. 2 Vols. 
{ (Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South Nashville, 


Tenn.) 


produced was summarily excused from service be- 
cause he held certain speculative theories concern- 
ing the origin of the world and the race which were 
deemed inharmonious with the accepted interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Genesis. The author has no 
more patience with such people than the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly has shown toward 
Dr. Woodrow. Evolution is “an hypothesis irra- 
tional and baseless ;” “ it finds no warrant, but flat 
contradiction, in Scripture, and it has nothing to 
support it in nature or history.” A similar spirit is 
manifested toward other teachers. He says: “As 
Swedenborg seems to have been a deranged though 
learned man, it is useless to attempt to define his 
absurdities or to refute them.” Of the Arian doc- 
trine of Christ as non-eternal though begotten of 
the Father, similar but not identical in nature, he 
declares: “ This is an Arian figment, a preposterous 
impossibility. . . . Neither Scripture nor reason 
knows anything of such a monstresity as that.” He 
considers certain objections to the prophecies, and 
thus classifies and describes : “ It is further objected 
that Montanists, Pre-Millenarian Adveniists, Ana- 
baptists, Millerites, and other fanatics or impostors, 
have professed to draw their inspiration from the 
prophecies ; that is to say, some knaves and fools 
have wrested and abused the prophecies, therefore 
the prophecies are useless or mischievous.” Are, 
then, Pre-Millenarian Adventists either fanatics, 
impostors, knaves, or fools? ‘These are days when 
theories which are earnestly considered by the wise 
and strongly held by the devout may not be pushed 
aside with a gibe or a sneer without a strong re- 
action against the advocate’s own cause. ‘To speak 
plainly, there are times when Dr. Summers’s argu- 
ments would gain by the exclusion of denunciation 
and the infusion of *‘ sweetness and light.” 

The scope of the present volume, which treats of 
the first six Articles, brings under review many of 
the most important topics of the treatise. The 
range of the discussion, which is always strong and 
sometimes masterly, includes the Doctrines of God, 
of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the Bible. Herein 
lie some of the salient points of Arminian diver- 
gence from the earlier Calvinism. Dr. Summers 
differs with Pope and Harris and Hodge in his 
view that the idea of God is derived wholly from 
revelation and is in no sense whatever innate or 
intuitive. This position, it seems to us, he does not 
justify. But, with the exception of this and his 
extreme aversion to any adequate discussion of 
scientific hypotheses, the statement and develop- 
ment of the doctrine of God, his nature, perfections, 
works, the Trinity, and collateral themes, will be 
accepted as a strong, lucid, and adequate treatment 
of this phase of his great subject. 

Interest will center upon the discussion of the 
Atonement. The authors—for Mr. Tigert inserts 
here a long Review article of his own—take issue 
with Dr. Miley, who, in his ‘“ Atonement in Christ,” 
supports, with great ability, the governmental theory. 
On the other hand, Dr. Summers rejects utterly the 
commercial theory of equivalence of satisfaction 
with suffering—so much of the one for so much of 
the other—and denies with it ‘‘imputation ” and 
the arbitrary limitation of Christ’s propitiation to 
the elect few. His definition of Atonement is 
comprehensive and lucid, viz.: ‘The Atonement is 
the satisfaction made to God for the sins of all 
mankind, original and actual, by the mediation of 
Christ, and especially by his passion and death, so 
that pardon might be granted to all, while the 
Divine perfections are kept in harmony, the author- 
ity of the Sovereign is upheld, and the strongest 
motives are brought to bear upon sinners to lead 
them to repentance, to faith in Christ—the neces- 
sary conditions of pardon—and to a life of obedi- 
ence by the gracious aid of the Holy Spirit.” This 
definition asserts a satisfaction, but is far from the 
Calvinistic scheme of commercial substitution ; it 
denies pardon to no man who will accept it, draw- 
ing the line, not at God’s withholding-of grace, but 
at man’s refusal thereof; it avoids Universalism, 
inasmuch as, while the offer-of reconciliation is 
extended to all, they who reject it are themselves 
rejected. 

In his views of Eschatology the author leans to 
no “ New Theology.” He finds in Scripture no 
proof of a post mortem probation. He interprets 
very narrowly 1 Pet. iii., 19. On the other hand, he 
is generously hopeful concerning the heathen, and 
extends the circumference of probable salvability 
far enough to include within the circle reached by 
the influence of the cross all except the finally and 
absolutely incorrigible. ‘ We conclude,” he says, 
‘that persons ill-instructed in this life will have a 
new departure under more favorable conditions in 


the life to come, provided they are not incorrigibly 
bad. By a misinterpretation of certain passages 
of Scripture, some maintain that heathen, Moham- 
medans, and other unenlightened persons will all 
necessarily be damned—damned for not believing 
in a Saviour of whom they never heard! for not 
professing a creed never proposed to them! for not 
obeying a law which was never promulged to them ! 
It is astounding that men will hold dogmas so hor- 
rifying to our humanity, so repulsive to our reason, 
so contrary to our common sense !”’ 
talk, but seems to be in harmony with the second 
chapter of Romans, and is good Arminianism. 
Under the title of Pneumatology we find a strong 
statement of the special doctrine held by all Armin- 
ians concerning the “ witness of the Spirit.” To 
Wesley’s insistence upon this as a Scriptural ex- 
perience possible to men here and now the cheer- 
ful Christianity of our time is largely due. The 
results of its acceptance are found in a type of 
character which may be no stronger, but certainly 
is more comfortable, than the Puritan. For this 
divine testimony is not the assurance of his own 
final salvation which gave the (supposed) elect a 
sense of almost infinite spiritual distance from the 
sons of Belial about him, but is the calm persua- 
sion in the soul of present acceptance in Jesus Christ, 
and, involved in that, the earnest of eternal life. 
In the second volume the topics under review 
open controversial opportunities which, to a polemic 
whose sword is as sharp as his spirit is eager, and 
who conceives those who are not on his side to be 
surely the Lord’s enemies, are clearly irresistible. 
At great length, therefore, and with elaborate quo- 
tation, the battle is waged against the Augustinian 
theology and its opposite extreme, Pelagianism ; 
and the doctrines of Original Sin, of Grace, of Free- 
will, of Justification, are ably discussed. Herein 
Arminianism is declared and fairly proved to be 
the “via media.” Occasionally a strong and clear 
statement fastens itself upon the mind. For ex- 
ample, this, concerning the possibilities of grace: 
‘All men alike are naturally incapable of turning 
to God and doing his will without preventing and 
co-operating grace; all are alike capable of doing 
so by that grace, which is offered to all; and none 
use that grace who might not refuse it, and none 
refuse it who might not use it.” The treatment of 
the doctrine of the amissibility of grace as against 
the Calvinistic tenet of Perseverance seems to be 
especially complete. The remaining Articles of 
Religion are directed chiefly against Romish errors, 
and the author, having disposed of Calvinism, 


addresses himself to the conquest of the Roman 


Catholic Church. His ample comments upon Bel- 
larmine’s Notes of the Church evince a belief in the 
Roman as a true church, but one well-nigh over- 
whelmed in its own errors. Yet we cannot avoid 
the wish that as much attention had been given to the 
English and Oxford Cardinal of the nineteenth cent- 
ury as has been concentrated upon the Italian Car- 
dinal of the sixteenth. For the satisfaction of think- 
ers of this period in the development of Christian 
doctrine an answer to Newman’s opinions would have 
more value than a discussion of Bellarmine’s. It 
may be candidly admitted, however, that, if we ex- 
clude from our estimate his apparent neglect of later 
needs and resources, Dr. Summers has made out 
a strong indictment against Romanism, and has his 
witnesses well in hand and his plea thoroughly 
elaborated. 

The incompleteness of the subject matter, due 
probably to the form in which it was first prepared— 
that of lectures—is more marked in this volume than 
in the former, as the long quotations from Pope, 
Hodge, Marvin, and others amply attest. 

On the whole, this work of Dr. Summers eannot 
be considered as adequate either in method, mate- 
rials, style, or temper to replace previous standard 
works of his school of thought, nor to share equally 
with them the ardent loyaity of Wesleyan Armin- 
ians. 
ever, will widen as the years go on—for the future 
will not neglect any considerable contribution to 
that interpretation of the Word of God which is 
soon to be as dominant in the schools of critical 


thought as it now is in the church’s practical theol- - 


ogy- 


Biblical Eschatology. By Alvah Hovey, D.D. (Phil- 
adelphia : American Baptist Publishing Society. 90 
cents.) The chief merit of this publication lies in the 
fact that within the limits of a very brief treatise Dr. 
Hovey discusses, with skill and thoroughness, almost 
every important phase of Biblical Eschatology. The 
chapters are presented under the following titles : 
Natural Death, Resurrection of the Dead, Condition of 
Human Souls between Death and Resurrection, The 
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The recognition of its peculiar merits, how- 
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Last Judgment, The Final State of Believers, The 
Final State of Unbelievers. The author strongly 
affirms the doctrine of the resurrection, and believes 
in the reunion of soul and body, thus assuming an in- 
terval between death and resurrection. The longest 
chapter in the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
condition of souls in the intermediate state. This is 
held to be conscious, both as to believers and unbeliev- 
ers, as against the conception of a dreamless sleep. It 
is also maintained that human souls are riot on proba- 
tion in the middle state, and in this connection the 


vexed passages in the First Epistle of Peter regarding 


“spirits in prison” are subjected to painstaking exe- 
gesis, the opinion of the author being that the preach- 
ing here referred to belongs to the present life rather 
than to the intermediate state. Dr. Hovey believes in 
a “Last Judgment,” the effect of which shall be the 
manifestation of the moral government of God, while 
his perpetual judgment of men is known only to him- 
self. In the chapter on the “ Final State of Unbeliev- 
ers ” it is distinctly held that the Bible affords not the 
slightest ground for the hypothesis of probation after 
death, while the condition of the impenitent is viewed 
as one of hopeless, irremediable, endless misery. In 
most respects this production differs not from scores 
of books continually emanating from the press in the 
interests of the older forms of theology. Dr. Hovey 
is a scholar of repute; a fair and able disputant; a 
writer of large attainments; but his latest work, like 
the great majority of its class, undervalues the tre- 
mendous moral objections to some of the received con- 
ceptions of retribution. The argument may satisfy 
those who are content to rest the whole case on exege- 
gis alone, but not those who believe in the supreme 
authority of the voice of God a the soul and 
affording a revelation of the Eternal Righteousness. 


The Beginnings of Ethics. By the Rev. Carroll Cut- 
ler, D.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) It 
is a somewhat strange fact that, with one or two excep- 
tions, the text-books on ethics used in our colleges are 
the driest, the most unreal, and the most impracticable 
of all the presentations of philosophic subjects. We 
say it is strange because, if there is any subject that 
ought to be capable of concrete, significant, and live 
treatment it is ethics. The explanation is probably 
the fact that in ethics, because it is so practical a subject, 


the weaknesses, the incoherencies, the traditional inherit- 


ances of poor metaphysics most prominently reveal 
themselves. In many respects Dr. Cutler’s work forms 
a’pleasant contrast to many that might be named. He 
has got outside of the somewhat antiquated psychology 
of the Scotch school, with its scholastic distinctions. He 
shows a wide, a fresh, and a judicious use of many of 
the best modern authorities, German and English. He 
has kept in mind, to a considerable extent, the fact 
that ethics is not a science in abstracto, in the air, but is 
an account of a being no less familiar and concrete than 
man. The book, as the title denotes, does not attempt 
to settle all ethical questions, but to lay down certain 
fundamental principles. These facts, together with 
the candid and fair-minded spirit in which the book 
is written, make it worthy of recommendation to those, 
whether teachers or not, who wish a clear and brief 
statement of ethical truth. The adverse criticism 
that a more extended notice would need to emphasize 
somewhat is the undue neglect of the social factor in 
ethical development, and the fact that the.older psycho- 
logical basis of the author is not, after all, consistently 
harmonized with the newer facts and theories which 
the author makes use of. 


Tempted London Young Men. (New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son.) The papers which appear in this 
volume were originally printed in the “ British Weekly,” 
and it is stated in the preface that the facts were col- 


lected with great care by commissioners especially 


selected for the purpose, and that their publication 
excited extraordinary attention in the United Kingdom. 
Who is responsible for the publication does not appear ; 
but there is no reason to doubt the appalling character 
of the information furnished, since we have the same 
evils portrayed in our own American life through 
innumerable addresses and reports. Some of the top- 
ics discussed are as follows: ‘Coming up from the 
Country to London,” “The Life of City Clerks,” 
“ Drink,” “Gambling,” “ Music Halls,” “ Variety The- 
aters,” “Impurity,” “ What the Churches are Doing.” 
All Christian workers, of every name and purpose, will 
find this book contributory to the general fund of 
knowledge respecting the temptations of large cities 
which must serve as the basis for Intelligent remedial 
measures. The more courageously such vices are 
brought to the public notice the more generous and 
immediate will be the Christian response to the appeal 
for men and means to fight iniquity and to save the 
young. We would say, however, that this book is not 
a sensational parade of evils, but a decent yet unshrink- 
ing statement of facts permissible in print. 


Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Church. (New 
York: Macmilian & Co.) The reign of Henry the 
Fifth forms the climax of the epical history of Englaid. 
It was the day of Harfleur and Agincourt, of Queen 
Joauna’s witehcraft and the Lollardism of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and, above all, it was the only day when the 
». The story is a 
heroic one wherever you read it, whether in Shake- 
speare’s pages or the dusty folios of Rymer’s “ Fadera.” 


Henry was as thoroughly removed from the temper of 
modern times as possible. His greatness consisted, not 
so much in being greater than his age or ahead of it, as 
in being the man of his age. He reflected exactly the 
temper of his people. This explains his immense popu 
larity. His policy of conquest was the characteristic 
desire of the English people. In his persecution of the 
Lollards he only represented the popular opinion. 
Henry was a good man according to his generation, but 
his ideal of moral and religious life must not be meas- 
ured by our present-day standard. He heard mass 
daily with sincere devotion, confessed once a month, 
and was chaste and honorable in private life. Of a 
claim upon the crown of France he had not a shadow ; 
nor was he a humane man. Humaneness was not a 
characteristic of that century. But Henry was, with 
Alexander and Napoleon, a soldier and a conqueror. 


Essays on Sacred Subjects. By the Rev. William 
Russell, M.A. (Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. New 
York: Seribner & Welford.) In this very solid and 
substantial volume of five hundred pages we find a col- 
lection of papers on some of the familiar questions in 
theology. The author appears to have written for gen- 
eral readers whose time for the study of the problems 
of religion is limited. His style is clear and forcible, 
even eloquent in passages, and occasionaliy glowing 
with rhetorical beauty ; but the view-point is essen- 
tially that of the older theology, and, while the author 
is thoroughly acquainted with the literature of modern 
science and of modern philosophical thought as applied to 
vexed questions in theology, these essays are free from 
the terminology of the savants. Some of the topics 
considered are: * The Existence, Nature, and Govern- 
ment of God,” “ The Unity and Divergence of Human 
Speech,” “ Monotheism,” “ Evolution,” “ Materialism,” 
“The Fall,” “Sacrificial Worship in Connection with 
the Atonement.” We should think the general reader 
might profitably study this publication, for many of the 
technicalities of abstract theological debate are avoided, 
and not a few intricacies of thought are overcome by 
felicitous expression. 


Forecee—what is it? A subtle fluid matter, or a 
relative condition of material atoms, or is it a substance 
differing from matter? Life—is it a mode of matter, 
a manifestation of energy or a mode of motion like 
heat, light, and electricity ? Is mind only a special 
state of matter where the molecules are, so to speak, 
polarized, or is it ap imponderable fluid generated 
from blind and mechanical forces ? Is the spiritual body 
anything more real than a Gospel myth or a figment 
of a metaphysical theology ? Here are four funda- 
mental questions which, once settled, the great pillars 
of ethical and spiritual life, God and immortality, stand 
firm. The Rev. J. A. Hall, in his Glimpses of Great 
Fields (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.), has not feared to 
encounter the difficulties which crowd around these 
subjects, and has contributed the conclusions from wide 
reading and some clear thoughts. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that he finds force immaterial and its origin 
in the will of an outside Person, that life comes from 
Life alone, that mind is something more than molecuiar 
agitation of brain, and that the spiritual body is a 
reality composed perhaps of substance in a higher than 
its material manifestation. The book is thoughtful and 
suggestive. 


The Incarnation and the Passion are everlasting facts 
in time, because they are eternal—outside of time. So 
time, from its dawn to night, must signify and symbol- 
ize the eternally present process. /dl ages have had 
their utterance of the self-manifesting life of God. 
Every century was a syllable of the Word. So out of 
the mists of a long-forgotten antiquity the Cross shines 
forth a sacred symbol of the prehistoric Aryan. But the 
rays of uncreated light are divided and polarized by the 
world-prism. The cross of the Jaina Kings in North 
India meant power. The living tree-cross of the 
Druids in France and Britain signified life; the mystic 
ausata crux of Egypt stood for the resurrection; the 
Etruscan cross of Neptune symbolized regeneration 
through water, and the great cross of the Universe 
which Plato saw in the Timzeus was the sign of infinite 
and divine love. The subject is fascinating and sug- 
gestive, and Mr. Willson W. Blake, in The Cross, An- 
cient and Modern, treats the subject in a brilliant and 
popular manner. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 


Co.) 


The Story of Happinolande, and Other Legends. By 
Oliver Bell Bunce. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
It cannot be said that political economy has yet been 
reduced to a science. The several systems are too 
opposed, and the data have been too little understood. 
But some of the laws already seem plain enough to us, 
and may perhaps be set down as discovered. This 
volume contains some little stories which thinly paint 
over obvious principles of economics and enforce them 
in a way where abstract method would fail in results 
for want of readers. The titular tale goes to show that 
money is only a medium of exchange, and has no intrin- 
sie value. The next, a story of a “ Millionaire’s Mill- 
ions,” illustrates how impossible it is to improve the 
condition of the poor by giving to them. “The City 
Beautiful” is a Utopian burg where the streets are 
clean, the drainage correct, and true sanitary and es- 
thetic principles have prevailed. Altogether, slight as 
it is, the book is not an uninteresting series of studies 
in social economics. , 


The Apostle of Burma. A Missionary Epic. By W.C. 
Richards. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) We have in 
this little book a desperate and undaunted effort to 
commemorate the principal events in the life of Adoni- 
ram Judson through the measures of an epic poem. 
The publishers offer us most attractive work ; the au- 
thor wanders out upon the broad highway of baldest 
prose under the impression that he is writing an epic. 
But why cannot the law be invoked to protect the pub- 
lic against a verse like this: | 

** The View, the Balance, and the Catechism, 

Poor Bennet’s press toiled day and night to print ; 

Hoe’s ‘ patent ’ then had been to him a mint 

These tracts to coin for all the land’s baptism !” 

The noble and sainted missionary whose virtues are 
supposed to be celebrated in this production would eer- 
tainly be justified in falling from grace were he forced 
to read through this dreary Memorial. The author 
may have done well e1tough in other attempts at poetry, 
but in this he travels slowly—very slowly—toward Par- 
nassus. 


We do not often take up a book so thoroughly inter- 
esting to us as Professor James Henry Chapin’s From 
Japan to Granada (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
The tour of Mr. Chapin covered Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, Hindustan, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Malta, Sicily, North Africa, and Spain. A man gets out 
of a foreign tour what he puts in it. As Coleridge 
remarks, “ We receive but what we give.” This prin- 
ciple accounts for the difference in traveiers’ stories. 
Professor Chapin has the power of saying much in few 
words. He describes a character or a building in a 
phrase. He paints a picture admirably, and in the 
method of an impressionist artist. We were charmed 
a hundred times, and the spell is upon us still. It isa 
book which you can take up at any page and read as 
occasion allows. Sermon-makers who want a new stock 
of illustrations will find here a hoard. Their only 
drawback will be that every one will soon be reading 
the book. 


Early volumes of sermons by Dr. Farrar were striking 
for their brilliancy, power, and wonderful use of Holy 
Seripture, in which latter point they resembled some 
of the post-medieval preacher’s. In the volume before 
us of Sermons by the Ven. F. W. Farrar (New York: 
T. Whittaker) we miss the pristine qualities. In no 
way we can see do they fulfill the promise of their 
prime. The Archdeacon says many true things, many 
earnest and many edifying, but not many fresh and 
thoughtful, and surely it is these. last qualities which 
alone justify the publication of sermons. All over this 
land are thousands of hard-working men who, Sun- 
day after Sunday, preach sermons every whit as strong 
and interesting as those now put forth under the name 
of the famous Farrar. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford, is 
preparing for the press some unpublished journals of 
her great-grandfather, Sir Walter Scott. 

—Miss Sarah C. Woolsey, whom readers know better 
as Susan Coolidge, will publish in the autumn, through 
Roberts Brothers, a new volun’e of poems entitled “ A 
Few More Verses.” | 

—Mrs. Deland’s “John Ward, Preacher” will be 
issued in June by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as the first 
volume in a paper series to be published at the uniform 
price of fifty cents a volume. ; 

—Part ILI. of Dr. Joseph Jastrow’s “ Dictionary of 
the Targumim, the Talmud Bible, and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature,” has just been issued from 
the press of its New York publishers, the Putnams. Of 
the importance of this work to Hebrew scholars we 
have already spoken. 

—Dr. Charles C. Abbott, whose “ Naturalist’s Ram- 
bles about Home ” has been so fully appreciated, has 
in preparation another book, bearing the title of “ Days 
Out-of-Doors.” This title indicates the nature of the 
contents, and gives promise of a delightful volume for 
the coming summer season. | 

—It is related that when Miss Jewsbury was staying 
with the Wordsworths she wrote a short poem. She 
thought she had worked very hard at it, and carried it 
down triumphantly to breakfast. “There, Mr. Words- 
worth,” she exclaimed, “ I spent three hours over these 
lines.” ‘ Young lady,” replied the great poet—“ young 
lady, I have spent three weeks over the same number 
of lines.” 

—There is astory told of Mr. W. D. Howells, to the 
effect that on one occasion he attended a costume party 
wearing the conventional evening costume of the pres- 
ent, where every guest was required to appear in the 
dress of one of the characters in the novels of Seott. 
On being brought to book for this irregularity, he 
justified his garb by the plea that he did represent one 
of the chief characters in Scott, the often-appearing 
gentle reader.” 

—A new edition has just been published of the late 
E. P. Roe’s book called “ The Home Acre.” Mr. Roe’s 
well-known and remarkable suecess as a cultivator of 
small fruits and as a lover of gardening and farming 
on asmall scale gave him an intimate knowledge of 
just those facts which are useful to beginners in these 
pleasant branches of out-of-door work. The little vol- 
ume has met with a very large sale, which will, beyond 
doubt, be continued with this new edition. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HICAGO doubtless had a smaller crowd and 

fewer distinguished visitors than New York 
‘on April 30, but it celebrated the day with the 
same enthusiasm that it does any other business. 
.If it did not have President Harrison, it made the 
most of having the Rev. Dr. Smith, author of “ My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” and sang his hymn all the 
more joyfully because of his presence. In many of 
the churches, of all denominations, patriotic or his- 
torical sermons were preached on the previous Sun- 
day. On Tuesday morning, instead of union serv- 
‘ices, there were quiet gatherings in nearly every 
‘church for prayer and thanksgiving, the devotions 
being doubtless none the less genuine where there 
was little oratory and no display. The holiday 
seemed, indeed, semi-religious, as if the people 
realized, as they do not usually, that they had some- 
thing to be thankful for, and that patriotism ought 


_| to have some nobler expression than through noise 
, and gunpowder. 


All business places excepting 
saloons and drug-stores were closed. Certainly the 
celebration has resulted in much popular instruc- 
tion in American history. At eleven o'clock it is 
estimated that 120,000 children, wearing medals in 
commemoration of the day, and looking as happy 


as on any Fourth of July, gathered in the decorated 


public school buildings, took part in exercises for 


_ which they had been admirably trained, and listened 


to addresses from orators who, though not always 
selected for their special talent in speaking to chil- 


| 


i] 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


| many things about George Washington. 
afternoon. at three o'clock, eight mass-meetings 


dren, yet were seldom long and usually interesting. 
It is safe to say that the children in Chicago, even 
if their parents are foreigners, now know a good 


In the 


were held, but they were altogether too few to 


accommodate the multitude who sought to attend 


them. At Central Music Hall the Hon. Robert 


Lincoln presided, and addresses were made by John 
M. Thurston and the Rev. Dr. McPherson. At the 
Second Regiment Armory the orations were by the 
Rev. Dr. Burrows and Judge Otis. At the Exposi- 
tion Building fifteen thousand people tried to 
listen to C. C. Albertson and Senator Doolittle. At 
Farwell Hall the speakers were Judge Thurman 
and Rabbi Hirsch; while at the Board of Trade the 
Rey. Dr. Gunsaulus and the Rev. Mr. McIntyre 
spoke, the former eloquently setting forth the truth 
that “ it was at the cross of Christ, where One made 
all men equal, that our democracy and _ republican- 
ism were born.” At Battery D, John M. Lang- 
ston, of Virginia, was the orator, and on the Lake 
Front two other meetings were held in enormous 
tents. about the doors of which, as elsewhere, there 
was a crowd vainly seeking for admission. At 
each place the musical programme and hymns were 
the same. The day ended with a banquet for a 
selected few at the Union League Club, and with 
fireworks for the many in the parks, where the 
multitude was so dense as to cause, in one case, 
several serious injuries and nearly a panic. If the 
display of flags and enthusiasm on such a day is any 
sign of patriotism, the foreigners of Chicago are no 
less patriotic than people whose ancestors for two 
hundred years have lived in America. Perhaps it 


was because the Bohemians have been considered 


net_verytoyal citizens that their quarter of the city 
was extensively adorned with stars and stripes, and 
crowds of children waving flags were conspicuously 
marched to the Roman Catholie churches in the 
morning. A centennial loan exhibition of such 
relics of the Revolution and the times of Washing- 
ton as have come as far West as this began May 1, 
to continue one week. 


, About two years ago a house was established by 


private benevolence, at Norwood Park, for caring 
for dependent and homeless children, instructing 
them in common school branches, training them as 
far as possible in agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, and finally providing them with permanent 
homes. During the past year it has cared for 145 
hoys, from two to fourteen years old, and secured 
homes for thirty-two. But, from lack of money and 
buildings, it is now so wholly inadequate for its work 
that Judge Jameson has compared it to the steamer 
‘ Danmark.” It seems, however, to have found its 
Missouri”? in the form of the Woman's Club of 
Chicago, which has taken it in tow, and is making 
a determined effort to secure the necessary funds 
for equipping a farm of 300 acres that was oftered 
more than a year ago for such a home, provided 
the money for suitable buildings could be obtained. 
More than one-third of the necessary amount has 


been raised ; and as such work appeals to all classes 
of benevolent people, and is wholly non-sectarian, 
there should be little difficulty in securing the re- 
mainder. In Michigan such a school is provided 
by the State. But in Illinois the State provides 
only a poorhouse for a child until he becomes a 
criminal, and then it tries to take care of him. 
According to the last report of the State Board of 
Charities, there were 470 children in poorhouses, 
who are being clothed and fed, after a manner, 
who are growing up to become paupers or thieves, 
who cost the State annually $100 apiece, but who 
receive very little instruction in anything that is 
valuable, unless they have the good fortune to be 
sent to the Reform School. 3 


Nearly 125 men have been graduated from the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational Theo- 
logical Seminaries in this city during the last 
month, of which the largest number were Presby- 
terians. Of the twenty-three from the Congrega- 
tional Seminary, four were from the German De- 
partment, five from the Danish-Norwegian, and 
four from the Swedish. If any one thinks this is 
a large number, he needs to remember that at the 
Convention of Home Missionary Superintendents 
last winter it was stated that 200 more men were 
needed at once for properly doing the work of the 
American Home Missionary Society alone, in a 
single large State in the Northwest. 


WORSE THAN WORTHLESS. 


The “Voice” cannot afford to surrender its 
space to such statistics as it displays so prominently 
in its last issue, under the striking headline ‘“ How 
the Liquor Traffic Robs Labor.” ‘These figures, com- 
piled by John Lloyd Thomas, begin with the en- 
tirely accurate statement that in 1880, for every 
workman engaged in manufacturing liquors, the 
capital invested in the business was $3,504. This 
investment of capital was proportionately larger 
than in any other manufacturing industry. Taking 
advantage of this fact, a table is presented of which 
the following is a part: — | 
EMPLOYS MEN. PAYS WAGES. 


INDUSTRY. 
$3,504 in Liquors .......... 1 S447 
oots and Shoes. 3,387 
“4 Furniture........ 4 4-5 1,920 
4g Carpentering and 
Building ...... 9% 4,487 


This table is assumed to demonstrate that 
“ Liquor Robs Labor of the Right to Produce.” 
Just how much the demonstration amounts to may 
be seen by annexing the statistics of the railroad 
industry and the house-owning industry. $3,504 
invested in railroads employs 1-5 of a man, and 
pays about $100 wages; while $3,504 invested in 
houses employs no men and pays no wages. If 
the ** Voice’s ” statistics mean anything, they mean 
that railroads and dwelling-houses are the worst 
curses to labor tolerated by the law. 

The * Voice’s”’ second table, showing how “ The 
Liquor Traffic Causes .Low Wages,” is worse than 
the first, since it is absurdly inaccurate. In part, 


it is as follows: 
AND IT GIVES LABOR 


SPEND $100 FOR IN WAGES. 
Boots and 25 8d 
Carpentering and Building........ 26 03 


Here the statistics of the industries other than 
liquor are correct, and, for that reason, it is not easy 
to understand how those of the liquor industry are so 
far out of the way. In the manufactures of spirits, 
beer, and wine the value of the product in 1880 was 
$144,000,000, and the wages paid were $15,000,- 
000. In other words, $100 spent for liquor gives 
labor in wages over $10, instead of $1.23. Even if 
we accept Mr Thomas’s estimate that the consum- 
ers pay for liquor $900,000,000, though but $144,- 
000,000 is paid to the manufacturers, the estimate 
of wages in the table is still too small, though it does 
not take into account the employees in the two 
hundred thousand drinking places in the country. 

The use of such absurd statistics as these by tem- 
perance advocates greatly injures the temperance 
cause, which is sure to break down when allowed to 
rest upon such foundations. The size of the labor 
bill in the liquor industry is no argument for or 
against it. Toask for the destruction of the indus- 


try because it employs so little labor is as purely 
bunkum as the demand of the liquor advocates that 
the industry be spared because of the employment 
Were the liquor business destroyed, 


it furnishes. 


the money which now goes to it would probably 
continue to employ the same quantity of capital 
and labor. The difference would be that the greater 
part of the product of the capital and labor, instead 
of being injurious to the country, would be useful ; 
instead of being “ ilth,” would be wealth. Upon this 
— proposition temperance people can safely 
stand. 


THE WEEK. 


The Boston “Traveller” remarks that “the for- 
mer prohibitory law of Massachusetts became un- 
popular because of the belief that the occupation of 
State Constable caused defective eyesight.” 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has amended the 
Brooks law so as to permit applicants for liquor 
licenses to secure bondsmen in any part of the 
county, and permit security companies to go on the 
applicants’ bonds. | | 


The new high license law in Massachusetts went 
into effect last week. Its friends claim that it will 
cause 1,500 of the lowest class to shut their doors. 
Whether or not the smaller beer saloons which 
will be closed are of a lower class than the corner 
“gin palaces” which will remain open is a point 
upon which opinions may differ. 


The Connecticut Legislature has not yet fixed 
the day upon which the town meetings shall vote 
upon the prohibitory amendment. The fact that 
the Legislature refused to submit the amendment — 
until its prototype had been overwhelmingly de- 
feated in Massachusetts is being used by the Demo- 
cratic and independent papers as proof of the 
double dealing of the Republicans on the question 
of temperance. Some of these papers go so far as 
to insist that for a legislator to vote in favor of 
submission, and then vote against the amendment 
when submitted, is proof of hypocrisy. This posi- 
tion is obviously untenable. There is probably no 
thinker who does not differ with the masses upon 
many questions which he believes they have the 
right to decide. 


“ Bonfort’s Circular ” reports that in the munici- 
pal elections recently held in Nebraska, of the 
forty cities and towns where the issue was between 
license and no-license, only six voted for no-license. 
The same journal, forgetting its general proposition 
that prohibition does not prohibit, narrates the fol- 
lowing : 

“ An ingenious evasion of the liquor law is reported 
from Mount Pleasant, lowa. A two-room shanty was 
erected, the proprietor being secreted in one of them, 
and the head of a barrel projected into the other. The 
customer upon entering laid his money on a bench, 
drew the prohibited fluid from a spigot, and departed 
without knowing who had helped him to make the bar- 
gain. Such ingenuity merited a better return than it 
brought to its inventor, who, being discovered, is now 
in jail serving out a sentence of four months’ impris- 
onment.” 


The “ Voice” in a four-line paragraph convicts 
the “ Tribune” of partisanship so blind as not to see 
that the license platform on which the New Jersey 


Democrats are standing is the same that itself 


supports : 


**The same measure [the Democratic license law of New 
Jersey] actually makes the revenue payable into the treasury 
of each town a direct bribe to taxpayers to favor that license 
which will keep the greatest number of saloons in opera- 
tion.—[New York Tribune, April 20. 

** Exactly ; and if that is true of a Democratic license 
law, why is it not true of a Republican license law ? 
And, of course, the higher the tax or license fee the 
bigger the bribe.” : 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I do not know the stand taken by The Christian 
Union on the Irish question, but I am sure that you 
would not wish to give any misleading statement 
currency through your columns. In the Rev. E.C. 
Towne’s article on “John Brignt ” (Christian Union, 
April 4) he refers to “radical Manchester.” I 
would point out that this capital of the cotton trade 
is at present represented by three Gladstone Liberals 
and three Conservatives ; but of the votes polled at 
the last general election a majority of about 1,700 was 
recorded for the latter. Again, Mr. Towne says: 
“Mr. Bright has not stood upon the question of 
Ireland as radical Birmingham stands ;”’ and here I 
would point out that Central Birmingham has ex- 
presscd its opinion on this point by giving a major-— 
ity of 3,060 against the Gladstone Liberals, thus 
emphatically indorsing the stand taken by its late 
representative. Faithfully yours, 

HAMILton Drummonp, 
Ireland. 
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PARADOXES OF SCIENCE. 


The water which drowns us, a fluent 
stream, can be walked upon as ice, says 
«‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” The bullet 
which, when fired from a musket, carries 
death, will be harmless if ground to dust 
before being fired. The crystallized part 
of the oil of roses, so teful in its fra- 
grance—a sojid at ordinary temperature, 


though readily volatile—is a compound 


substance, containing exactly the same 
elements and exactly the same propor- 
tions as the gas with which we light our 
streets. The tea which we daily drink 
with great benefit and pleasure, produces 
palpitations, nervous ‘tremblings, and 
even paralysis, if taken in excess ; yet 
the peculiar organie agent called theine, 
to which tea owes its qualities, may be 
taken by itself (as theine, not as tea) 
without any appreciable effect. The 
water which will allay our burning thirst 
augments it when congealed into snow; 
so that it is stated by explorers of the 
Arctic regions that the natives “ prefer 
enduring the utmost extremity of thirst 
rather than attempt to remove it by eat- 
ing snow.” Yet, if the snow be melted, 
it becomes drinkable water. Neverthe- 
less, although if melted before it enters 
the mouth it assuages thirst like other 
water, when melted in the mouth it has 
the opposite effect. To render this para- 
dox more striking, we have only to re- 
member that ice, which melts more slowly 
in the mouth, is very efficient in allaying 
thirst. 


A COMFORTABLE VIEW OF CRIME. 


It will throw some light upon the char- 
acter of the inhabitants of Fernando de 
Noronha to know how crime is looked 
upon by the common people in Brazil, 
and I cannot better show this than by 
relating a bit of personal experience. 

I had the misfortune at one time to 
wound a Brazilian laborer—in his dig- 
nity. He thereupon threatened to take 
my life, and was by no means careful to 
keep his resolutions to himself. As the 
carrying out of such a determination on 
his part would have caused me much 
inconvenience, I called upon him in per- 
son, with the purpose, if possible, of dis- 
suading him. I found that he did not 
look upon the condition of a criminal with 
dread at all. He told me frankly that, 
if he should succeed in carrying out his 
designs, he knew perfectly well what his 
career would be. ‘“ At present,” said he, 
am obliged to work for a if I 
am sent to jail, my living will be fur- 
nished me, and I shall have nothing to 
do. If you are dead, there will be no 
one to appear against me in the courts as 
my accuser, and in the course of a year 
or less I shall be set free, well rested, 
and with the reputation in the community 
of being a man of courage.” 

In this ease I saw to it that he had the 
opportunity of enjoying the coveted otium 
cum dignitate in jail without having to 
commit a crime. But in a country where 
wrong-doing sits so lightly upon the con- 
science, and where it so frequently goes 
altogether unpunished, the criminal class 
is large, as we should expect.—[From 
“The Convict-Island of Brazil,” by John 
C. Branner, in the “Popular Science 
Monthly.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
READ) 


Ethical Religion. 


BY W. M. SALTER, © 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The ** Breslau Times ”’ says: 
‘The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching are 
_ found in his wider conception of duty and the com- 
prehensive manner in which the duties to our fellow- 
men, after those due to our own personality, the fam- 
ily, and the State, are unfolded and enforced.” 

He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, as these 
discourses show.—[American, Phila. 

The book furnishes new and beautiful proof that 
not only dollars but ideas are powerful in America. 
—[Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. | 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Festrvat Day Music can certainly be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6,000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers © 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School Song Collections, of which 
some of the newest are ‘*‘ United Voices ”’ (50 
cts., $4.80 doz.), School Songs” 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.), ** Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Songs ”’ (30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 
**Songs and Games for Little Ones ’’ ($2). 


Books for Social Singing 


have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 

* College Songs’”’ (50 cts.), ** War Songs’”’ 
(50 cts.), ** Jubilee and Plantation Songs”’ 
(30 cts.), ‘American Male Choir’”’ ($1.00), 
‘Temperance Rallying Songs”’ (35 cts.), 
Memorial Day Songs and Hymns’”’ 
(25 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MUSICAL SERVICE 
——FOR——— 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


Floral Praise No. 7. 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture £elections and appropriate 
Recitatlons. 16 pages. 
Price, #4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
evious issues, Nos. 1 to 6, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 RanpDoupH 8t., CHICAGo. 


POST-PAID. 


SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 


It is universally conceded that BIGLOW 
& MAIN’S Sunday School Song Books can 
always be relied upon. BRIGHT ARRAY 
is the Newest. If you want a New Song 
Book, try it. 192 pages. &%30 per 100, in 
boards. A paper book sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Nisth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 


ness or private use, also a fine rtment of Leather 

of our own man . Visi Cards, Wed- 

 & Invitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 
y 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
the American Swedenborg Printing and 
ae Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 
ork Uity. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The undersigned de- 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
| IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 Chambers Street, 


$d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, 175 
175 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 


Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - (Harpers) 


Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 


A Layman’s Story, - - = 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I,-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


6 00 


3 00 
1 00 


PART II.—FAMILY PRAYERS, 50 

In Aid of Faith, - - - 100 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Gospel History. J.R. GILMORE and 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 
pages of new Sunday School Songs, by 
Lowry, Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, Main, Danks, and others. 
Great excellence and variety is thus se- 
cured. Price in boards, 830 per 100. A 
copy in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, y the 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. 
Coan.”’ Terms agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West 14th Street, New York City. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most pt Subscription Book published, ‘*‘ TH E 
HO! BEYOND,’ or Views of Heaven, by 
BisHop Fattows. We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 
For Circulars and Terms address 

ATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 
Street, Chicago. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Doane, is the newest Sunday School Song 
Book, and is sure to become one of the 
most popular. 192 pages attractively gotten 
up. 830 per 100 in boards. A sample 
in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. | 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


Bi CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
our Dye. 
bys. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 921 Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. pee St., and 
218 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed, 107 St., 
wago, 
49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARK, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14TH Sreeer, N. Y. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive 
attractive appointments. Academic and Coll 
——— of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art eueeial Course for Pupils pre for Col- 

TROLIN' 


CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


ounds and 


leges and 


. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Y A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from mi my me 


Offers graduate and unde uate courses in t. 
Greek, Latin, Mathemat Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Span Ge 


rman, includ 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and ozsophy- 


f 

Gym um wit r. Sargent’s a ratus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Gree Ebelish, Mathemat- 
ics, History, and Biology. For address as 
above. 


YPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert Typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded. The finger movement taught. 
The extraordinary advantage offered of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupils instructed on more than one kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction given 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and a 
of. legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 
miscellaneous typewriting work. Forms of business 
and social correspondence taught, Speed 
given in typewriting. 

Miss b refers with pleasure to 
school who, without any previous know ge of t 
writing whatever, can now write correctly, at the 
close of their second week of instruction, from sixty 
to seventy-five words per minute. Also, stoncgrensy 
taught at reduced rates. Pupils qualified for ra 
stenographic dictation in from three to four months. 
Evening instruction half rates. e unusual ad- 
vantage is offered of six to eight hours of stenographic 
instruction every week day and four hours every 
week-day evening. 


DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 
MONTH. 

pupils recommended and other- 

se ass itions as soon as qualified. The 

demand for the services of sten phers has been 

reater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s school. 

pils instructed in sten phy. by mail. Twelve 
lesson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare 

dents for dictation, one dollar. 
Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 

Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 

ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theater. 
BOSTON, MASS.’ 


S. Thethirt 


year — Oct. 2, 1889. 
v. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D. 
69 Chester Square, 


in her 
ed 


Life scholarships, 
isted to 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 
June 20, ’89. Sendforcircular. |. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
Home and Day School, 
irls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 


For young ladies and 
ton, Mass., wi ctober 2. Superior opportu- 


» will reopen 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 


Twenty minutes of New York. More tions for 
H. COLEM AN, Pres't. 


HANNUM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


370 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 

A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and recommended by leading business men. Short- 
hand and Typewriting successfully taught in addi- 
tion to the other commercial branches. For catalogue 

dress HANNUM & STEDMAN, 

Hartford, Conn. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCH ; 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; #00 
per 100 not prepaid. Address _ 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York Ciryv. 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


— — 
{i 
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— 
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philosophy 
Life of Jesus the Christ.” 
sire to correspond with subscribers to Vol. I. of this 
celebrated work, and_also with all others interested 
in the —— of Vol. II., or the complete work. 
Write for circulars. Agents wanted. Bromfield & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. G 
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- \ THE VALUE OF SHORT WORDS. 
‘ 


We all know how to talk, and there is 


sibilities. 
an give additional emphasis to a com- 
position by the use of large words is 
greatly mistaken. The economy of the 
reader’s attention is absorbed in under- 
standing and applying these big words, 
and there is little of the mental energy 
left with which to digest the idea which 
these long words contain. The picture 
which is brought before his mental vision 
is therefore dim and uncertain. If the 
writer would give more prominence to 
the idea and less to the verbal frame; in 
other words, if he would use simple lan- 
guage, which by contrast would bring out 
the idea, he would not only economize his 
reader’s mental energy, but would bene- 
fit himself by making himself more easily 
understood. The mind is not able to do 
more than one thing at a time and do it 
well. It cannot delve into the mysteries 
of a many-syllabled word and compre- 
hend the thought in a proper manner at 
once. Does the man say that he cannot 
write a book or an article with little 
words? Then he is very wrong. If he 
knew how many little words there are in 
the speech of this land he would not say 
that he cannot find those small words. 
And it may be said that these small 
words have more force than the big words, 
because the soul of the tongue, or it 
would be more fit to say speech, is to be 
found in the short words more than in the 
long. In this all the men who write on 
words think as one. They feel that the 
very life of the thing is shown in the 
short word. There is no long word that 
will take the place of buzz, sour, roar, 
splash, acid, scrape, sough, whiz, bang, 
rough, smooth, keen, blunt, thin. Each 
of these words is like the thing which it 
sets forth, and so it is more strong and 
brain in its work.—[ Exchange. 


THE PHONOPORE. 


An /English electrician, Mr. Langdon- 
Davies, has made and perfected an inven- 
tion which promises to be of great advan- 
tage in the service of transmission by 
electricity. At the present time the 
phonopore, as he calls his device, admits 
of the duplication at small expense of or- 
divary telegraphic facilities, but there are 
reasons for thinking that the time is com- 
ing when it will found useful in a 
number of other directions. What the 
phonopore does is to utilize a species of 
electric energy which is not brought into 
service by the ordinary electric devices. 


a telephone wire runs near a telegraph 
‘wire, even though both may be insulated 


in the ordinary meaning of the term, it is 
possible to hear at the receiver at the end 
of the telephone wire the changes due to 
the passage of the electric current over 
the telegraph wire. That is, by what is 
known as induction, something passes 
from one wire to another in spite of or- 
dinary insulation. Mr. ’Langdon-Davies 
termed this species of electricity phono- 
poric energy, distinguishing it from the 
ordinary electric current, which cannot 
pass from wire to wire, particularly when 
both of these were well insulated. He 
next asked himself if it were not possible 
to utilize this energy, which seems to be 
a property of all electric currents; and, 
after making a number of experiments, 
he devised an instrument which can be 
applied to all telegraph wires, and by 
means of which messages can be sent and 
received by phonoporic energy simulta- 
neously with the — and dispatch 
of messages by the ordinary electric cur- 
rent, one service in no way interfering 
with the other. That is, the service by a 
single wire under the ordinary method 
ean be doubled by the use of the phono- 
pore. If the service is already quadru- 
plexed—that is, having four instruments 
to a single wire—eight distinct and sep- 
arate services are possible by the use of 
phonoporic energy, and this in each case 
at a small expense. This discovery is of 
great interest apart from the results 


already attained, for the reason that it 
may be found possible later on to still 
further separate phonoporic from electric 
energy and utilize it for purposes for 
which the ordinary electric energy does 
not give altogether satisfactory results.— 
[Boston Herald. 


SIMPLICITY. 


We may test contemporary literature 
by its conformity to the canon of simplic- 
ity ; that is, if it has not that, we may con- 
clude that it lacks one essential lasting 
quality. It may please; it may be in- 
ens, brilliant even; it may be the 

ashion of the day, and a fashion that will 
hold its power of pleasing for half a cent- 
ury, but it will be a fashion. Maunner- 
isms of course will not deceive us, nor 
extravagances, eccentricities, affectations, 
nor the straining after effect by the use of 
coined or far-fetched words and prodigal- 
ity inadjectives. Butstyle? Yes, there 
is such a thing as style, good and bad ; 
and the style should be the writer’s own 
and characteristic of him, as his speech 
is. But the moment I admire a style for 
its own sake, a style that attracts my at- 
tention so constantly that I say, How good 
that is! I begin to be suspicious. {[f it 
is too good, too pronouncedly good, I fear 
I shall not like it so well on a second read- 
ing. If it comes tostand between me and 
the thought, or the personality behind the 
thought, I grow more and more suspi- 
cious. Is the book a window, through which 
I am to see life? Then I cannot have 
the glass tooclear. Is it to affect me like 
a strainof music? Then I amstill more 
disturbed by any affectations. Is it to 
— the effect of a picture? Then 
want the simplest harmony of color. 
And I havelearned that the most effective 
word-painting, as it is called, is the sim- 
plest. This is true if it is a question only 
of present enjoyment. But we may be 
sure that any piece of literature which 
attracts only by some trick of style, how- 
ever it may blaze up for a day and startle 
the world with a flash, lacks the element 
of endurance. Wedo not need much ex- 
perience to tell us the difference between 
a lamp and a Roman candle. Even in 
our day we have seen many reputations 
flare up, illuminate the sky, and then go 
out in utter darkness. When we take a 
proper historical perspective, we see that 
it is the universal, the simple, that lasts. 
—[Atlantic Monthly. 


No. 1 represents a 
igh-neckod 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


dress skirts. 
No. 4 shows the 
Exten- 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874—Feb 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses 


eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


rset known. 

THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which =P. 
— the bust from the shoulders, 0 

ose gut or women) thereby overcomes the objection- 
ablea 


from compression. For gers, actresses, teach- 
ers, Or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, for 


Flynt Waist is uneq 
we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, are constantly 
blessing its inventor Our ** Manual,’ oe 
43 pages of reading-matter relating to the subject o 
Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to any 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


bell DIRECT to FAMILIES 


We avoiding Agents you - their 
profits 
costs 


they vell. 

PIANOS, $1650 to $1600. 
ORGANS, $35 to 9600. 
before you bus. GUARANTEED 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 236 E. 21st St., N.Y. 


~_--- | 
/ 


Davis Collamore & Co 


(LIMITED), 


BROADWAY, 
COR. 21ST STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, CONNECTING. 


TABLE WARES’ 


FROM 
Mintons,Copeland,Worcester, 
_-- Crown Derby, -:- 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna | 
CONSISTING OF COURSES OF 

Oyster, Fish, Roast, 
Soup, Game, Entree, 
Salad and Dessert, 


Plates, Etc., Ete., 
After Dinner Coffees. 


PURE CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, 
IN SETS OR BY THE PIECE 
RICH CUT BERRY BOWLS, FRUIT 
STANDS, OLIVE DISHES, ETC., 


In New and Elegant Forms, 
QUALITY UNEXCELLED. 


FOR COTTAGES, 
DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, TOILET-WARE AND GLASS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Families leaving this city for the summer months 
may be reminded that this is the best time for match- 
ing up their China, Glass, etc. We make a specialty 
of this department. 


Davis Collamore & Co 


(LIMITED), 


921 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘ an invaluable 
tonic and an le stimulant.’”’? Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
iy peal signaturein blue across label, 
as above. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


GOLD MEDAi, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocod 


Is absolutel and 
| it is solu ve. 
No Chemicals 


HY \ are used in its preparation. It has 

more than three ti» es the strength of 

Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 

2 teu or Sugar, and is therefore far more 

i i economical, costing less than one cent 

ry acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 

admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


About Clothing 
the most ee 


credit and good 
service to our cus- 
tomers are sold by 
us—and at most 
reasonable prices: 

adeto Order 
and Imported 
Ready-Made. 
O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, 

IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


@ Month and Board Paid, or 
highest commission and 30 Day’s 
Credit to New Boo 


AGENTs on our New K. 
P. W. Ziegler & Co. 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 


IBEST & 


“The Gladstone Lamp 


is the finest lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, soft, brill- 
=~» iant white light of $5 candle 
power—a ma~velous light from 
ordinary kerosene oil ! 


Seeing is Believing. 


“A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeed. Never needs 
<4 trimming, never smokes 


no gumming up, 
leaks, no sputtering, 
noclimbing of the flame, 
no annoyance of any 
kind, and cannot ex- 


ght, 10 t 
the size and brilliancy 
of any ordinary house 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


How to Clothe : 
the Children. 


HILE extravagant inducements 
are advertised in Children’s 
Clothing by many of the general 
stores, it is well to remember that 
our establishment holds undisputed 
supremacy for the outfitting of BOYS, 
GIRLS, and BABIES with everything 
from Hats to Shoes. We invite a com- 
parison with our assortment, styles, 
and prices. 
We serve absent buyers by mail as 
well as if they were in the store. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


25: HIRES’ IMPROVED 25c 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
}| THISPACKACE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


>, MAKES CALLOWE 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Tae 


Bankers & Merchants’ Alliance 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


'| are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 


about the same cost as the Assessment Insur- 

ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 

than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 

combine the best features of both, and are 

incontestable and have a paid-up value after 

three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


165 andi167 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


TREMPER HOUSE... 


Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 
5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., Mondays and Fridays or address 
J. H. TREMPER, Jr., Phoenicia, N. Y. 

° LOUIS F. GOODSELL, M’2’r, 
Formerly of Cozzens’, now Cranston’s. 


‘¢ 
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May 9, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S TENDERNESS. 


You have spoken justly of the many 
at qualities manifested during his er 
life by Mr. Bright. I should like to ad 
a little incident exhibiting the tenderness 
of heart which was the complement of 
his strength of character. } 
Speaking once to me of some of the 
miseries of life, he described a poor cot- 
tage near Llandudno which he was wont 
to visit. The inmate of the cotta 


could not rise from her wretched bed, or 
even help herself to a drink of water. 
Her husband was all day long out at 
work, and while he was absent, save for 
the occasional visit of a neighbor, the 
helpless creature lay in utter solitude. 
She had but one comforter, a fine collie, 


singularly affectionate and devoted to| 


her, and of which she was very fond. 
The dog lay at her feet or beside her bed 
all day long, and when he took a scamper 
outside returned to lick her poor useless 
hands, and make every demonstration of 
affection. Mr. Bright went, it seems, 
year after year to see this poor Welsh 
woman and talk to her (I doubt not, 
bringing her such little comforts as she 
could enjoy), and finally took great in- 
terest in her and her dog, whose devo- 
tion to his poor mistress struck him as 
beautiful. 

At last a summer came in which, going 
as usual to the cottage after his arrival 
at Llandudno, Mr. Bright found the 
woman still in her bed, but he looked 
around in vain for the dog, to whose joy- 
ful greetings he was accustomed. At 
this point of his little story, Mr. Bright's 
voice failed him. I asked, “ What had 
become of the poor beast?” Mr. Bright 
did not answer for a moment, and then 
said, in a voice I shall not soon forget—. 
“The woman’s husband had hanged her 
dog.” Neither of us, I think, spoke 
much again till we rose from table.— 
[Spectator. 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY REPROOF. 


King James I., hunting one day in the 
North, a violent tempest burst loose, and 


a church being the nearest building, his | 
Majesty took shelter there, and sat down | 
The minister | 


had just mounted the pulpit, and soon | 


in an obseure and low seat. 


recognized the King, notwithstanding his 
plain hunting-costume. He commenced 
his sermon, however, and went on with it 


logically and quietly; but at last, sud- | 
denly starting off at a tangent, he com- | 
menced to inveigh most violently against | 


the habit of swearing, and expatiated on 
this subject till the end of his discourse. 
After the sermon was ended, the King 
had his dinner, to which he invited the 
minister; and, when the bottle had cir- 
culated for a while, “ Parson,” says the 
King, “ why didst thou flee so from thy 
text ?” “If it please your Majesty,” was 
the reply, “when you took the pains to 
come so far out of your way to hear me, 
I thought it very good manners for me 
to step a little out of my text to meet 
with your Majesty.” ‘“ By my saul, mon,” 
exclaimed James, “and thou hast met 
with me so as never mon did.” It will 
be remembered that James I. was noto- 
tious for cursing and swearing, in a 
manner almost verging on blasphemy.— 
[Anecdotes of the Clergy. 


TYPEWRITING AND STENOG- 
RAPHY. 


In our educational department will be 
found the advertisement of Miss Lamb’s 
School of Stenography and Typewriting. 
There is a great demand in all parts of 
the country for suitable instruction in 
these two important branches, and we are 
glad to recommend this school as being 
one of the very best of which we have 
any knowledge. Miss Lamb is a college 
graduate, and for eight years wasa 
teacher in the public schools. She is 
thoroughly proficient to give instruction 
in these branches, either at the school or 
by mail. Persons who are not near 
enough to New York to attend the school. 
and wish to learn typewriting and sten- 
ography, should correspond with her in 
regard to receiving instruction by mail, 
which we understand is carried out under 
her system with great success. 


was 
-a woman so completely paralyzed that she 


cooking, and in use in all 
Schools 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
Possibility of Failure. 


- THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


OVER NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fire. 
No d r from coN or 


complete in 4} 


heating in summer. 

PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, swecter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
ned. The best authori- 
ties declare to get proper 
results bread should be 

raised quic : 

PRICE COMPLETE, - - $3.75. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by all the leading authorities on 
; ew York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin . 
School, says: 

I have been using Pang American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and think it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 


i 


ure, 
Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
ta” Send for full descriptive circulars. 


The CASE MANUFACTURIN % Co. 


83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


European Methods of Using 
Sulphur Water. 
INHALATION, INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and DISEASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 

Douches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempercd, with or without force (duuches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, é&c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, allied diseases 


AIX-LES-BAINS, FRANCE, and other European Springs. 
Tus BaTHs. PLUNGE BATH. 
| Establishment open June 10th. 
MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. ¥ 


ATLANTIC * 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


‘The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co:n- 
pany, submit the j ollowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 


$3,865,166 38 


“HURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MUNICH 


tained Glass, 


(Mayer & @o. 
MUNICH, LONDON, 
and 124 W. 23d St., 


New York. 


Memorials, Biblical representa- 
tions executed b 
Munich and London Academies of 
Arts. Designs on application. 


The GREAT [| GHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reficctors fo: 
Gas or Oil, give the most we 
softest cheapest & Best light know: 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows. 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
Fas elegant designs. Send size of room. 

AMUN Get circular and estimate. A Libera’ 
itn: discount to churches and the trade 

Don't be deceived by cheap imitations 
P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Y 


Estabiisneu 1sw.. 


IniPORTERS OF 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for Price and Cer ogue. Address 

ANE & CO., 


- McSH 
Mention this puper, - Baltimore, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BRLL COMPANY, 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


«MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 
from the designs 
of Mesars. Clayton & Bell. 
AGENTS FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Total Marine Premiums........ 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lat December, 1888...........- +» $3,867,269 52 
Losses d during the same 


The Company has the viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
secured by Stotks and otherwise... 2,469,000 00 

Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be — to the holders thereof or their 
~,? representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
eal representatives, on and after esday e 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon ll cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of fortv per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the ong ending 
3lsat December, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after T:.esday, the Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST 

_H. H. RE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES LOW ARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. ST O ER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 

OBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 


au DEGROOT, IRA BURSLEY 


WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. EORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 


GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


TO LET —Small flat, furnished or unfurnished ; 
October or year. Fine square by Central Park. 
$50.00. Address October, care of Christian Union 


AN INTELLIGENT WOMAN with good 
health is wanted to do the housework for a family 
of four. Address P. O. Box 715, Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED-—Party of four for summer. Private 
cottage, wocds, seashore. Highest references 
exchanged. Address Coast of Maine, care of 
Christian Union. 


FOR SALE—Mason & Hamlin Organ in good 
condition; four stops. 


Address D. E., Christian Union Office. 


SUMMER HOME TO RENT.—A large, pleas- 
ant, furnished house; parlor, dining-room, kitch- 
en, and eight sleeping-rooms. Address J. P. 
Knight, Thompson, Conn. 


AT WELLESLEY, MASS.—To let for the sum- 
mer, a new, furnished house, with eight rooms 
and bath, and modern conveniences. No chil- 
dren. Address P. O. Box 294, Wellesley, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY, a teacher, desires a position 
as companion or as a governess for young chil- 
dren during the summer months. Seashore pre- 
ferred. Good references. Address I. M. M., 243 
Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


TO EXCHANGE-—An elegant brick house in the 
most flourishing village in Northern New York. 
Just fitted for a physician or private school. 
Want house in New York. Photo. sent. Address 
Box, Lowville, N. Y. 


WANTED-By a lady of ten years’ experience, a 
situation as resident or visiting governess for 
kindergarten and primary instruction. For full 
information and references inquire at 15 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. | 


Artists of the | 


No reasonable cash of! 
refused. Suitable for parlor or Sunday-schooi. — 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near’ Fxposition grounds, by addressing Mile. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A YOUNG MAN of excellent standing in one of 
our best universities, with unexceptionable refer- 
ences, desires a situation as tutor for the summer. 
Lessons given in music, organ, and piano if de- 
sired.= Address O. P., Christian Union. 


WANTED.—A LADY GRADUATE (experi- 
enced teacher preferred), versed in English lit- 
erature, of good judgment and executive ability, 
who can give her time to profitable employment, 
may address, stating age and salary desired, P.O. 
Box 3,589, New York City. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Curist1an UNION. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS will open 
July 10 on the shores of Lake Dunmore, Salisbury , 
Vt. Boys under personal supervision of master. 
Opportunities for boating, swimming, fishing, 
hill climbing, and tramping. Term, four weeks. 
For circular references address Charles H. Howe, 
Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, strong. cheerful, 
and active, wishes a position for the summer as 
companion or chaperon. Is fond of housekeeping, 
needle-work, and reading aloud. Refers to Rev. 
William Kirkus, D.D., Mrs. E. W. Latimer, Miss 
Margaret Whittingham. Address E. F., P. O. 
Box 727, Baltimore. 


| COUNTRY PLACE TO RENT for the sum- — 


mer to private family. A furnished house con- 
taining fourteen rooms, with well-shaded lawn 
grounds in good order, garden, ice; pleasantly 
located four miles east of Poughkeepsie’; reference 
required. For particulars inquire of Miss 8. J. 
Titus, Titusville, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN 
who has had much experience in European travel 
with small parties desires to make an engagement 
to take charge of two or more boys or young men 
for an educational trip to Europe during the 
months of July, August, and part of September. 
Refers by permission to Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Other references given if desired. Address R. B, 


A GENTLEMAN who has had long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker, 
D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. PR. P. @O. 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


THE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST will 
reopen, under the original management, May 20. 
Until then donations, subscriptions, or applica- 
tions for board may be addressed to Mrs. E. M. 
Marchant, Box 204, Morristown, N. J., or to Miss 
8. J. Allen, 813 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. After 
May 20 to Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins Cove, Rock- 
land County, N. Y. 


WANTED — A position as bookkeeper, stenographer 
or typewriter by a young man who is proficient 
in five different languages, and experienced in 
branches mentioned. A person of unusual 
as tinments and is recommended very highly 

HAS been in this country less than a year, and is 
anxious to begin work at a nominal salary, and 
prove his efficiency. Address Publisher Christian 
Union. 

FOR SALE-At Stamford, Conn., “*Strathmore,”’ 
a desirable country residence, nearly opposite the 
summer home of A. M. Palmer; twenty minutes’ 

drive from station. House contains fourteen 
rooms (exclusive of wide halls, attic, and roomy 
basement), large, airy, and in good condition. 
Icehouse and other outbuildings. Ample lawn, 
very fine shade, lovely little lake in front; fine 
view of Stamford and surroundings, the Sound, 
and Long Island from elevation at the rear 

Twenty-seven acres of land, extremely well wa- 
tered. Will sell the whole or divide to suit pur- 
cnaser. For further particulars address L. C. 
Root, Stamford, Conn. 


OAKWOOD FOR SALE.—This beautiful estate 
is situated in the low foot-hills of Santa Clara 
County, California, between the towns of Los 
Gatos and Saratoga, which are four miles apart. 
It contains 85 acres—-55 acres in fruit trees, four, 
five, and six years old ; viz.: 2,626 prune, 1,000 pear 
725 apricot, 525 plum, 600 peach, 225 home orchard 
in great variety, with citrus, olive, and nut trees, 
also 400 vines ; 20 kinds of table grapes. Eighteen 
acres in hay, seven acres of woodland and pasture 
with constant brook, five acres in avenues and 
building sites. Improvements fair, situated ina 
live oak grove with springs. Well-water pure and 
soft. Crop this year about 50 tons of fruit, next 
year 150 tons. Climate the very best in the State. 
Charming views of mountains and valley. Good 
neighborhood. Eight miles from San José; 2% 
hours from San Francisco. Price, $35,000; term 
easy. Address Box 23, Saratoga, Cal. : 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


> 
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Christian Endeavor Topic: Our Great Helper. By 

RELIGIOUS NEWS: 
The Presbyterian General Assembly ............... 604 
604 
605 
ES 605 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
Wesleyan Arminian Divinity 606 
TEMPERANCE NEWS: 
608 
608 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
608 
SCELLANEOUS : 
G12 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 
Hour Months $1 00 


eee in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 


Five new our new subscriptions. 10 00 

NCES.—Subscribers wishing The Christian Union 

agg ge ae tion of their subscription should notify us to 

that effect. othe we shall consider it is their wish to have it 
continued. 


2s ot d recei for subscriptions unless the 
RECEIFTS. vith stam date on your label will 


acco: p. 
ieficate within ‘wo weeks that the remittance was received. 


ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered, 
OR are: and old address must be given, and notice sent one 


week before the change is desired. 
-—Remittances sho sent eck, Dr 
HOw TO REMIX THe CHRISTIAN 


press . M Order, able to order of 
Union uname. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered 
Letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 


Gene VOFtising. 30 cts. a line 
and Coll es 20 cts. a line 


dress Christian Union Compan 

30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“ONCE WELL DONE IS BETTER THAN TWICE ILL DONE.” 


—FRoM THE TURKISH. 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


The Christian Union is one of the best edited of 
our religious and literary weeklies. It is full of 
information of all kinds, and freely discusses and 
allows to be discussed the living questions of the 
day. While we cannot always agree with the 
paper, yet we find so much good in rt that we should 
not like to do without it.—[ Christian World, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


THOROUGHNESS. 

If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well. The importance of the manner in which 
small things are done is due, not to the value of 
the things themselves, but to the spirit and method 
which are illustrated in doing them. A man who 
does small things inefficiently and carelessly will 
not treat large things in any other way. It is for 
this reason that the manner in which the details of 
a business are attended to is of the utmost impor- 


tance. A thoroughly good business is thoroughly — 


well managed down to the smallest detail. Noth- 
ing is left unattended to, nothing is neglected, 
nothing slurred, nothing done carelessly and ineffi- 
ciently. The spirit which forecasts the possibilities 
of large operations and successfully conducts them 
works its way down to the office boy, and inspires 
the whole establishment. Thoroughness means per- 
fection of work and method from top to bottom. 
It means the stamp of the organizing brain on 
every department of business, and the spirit of 
leadership in every employee. A great business 
man is always a great organizer, and no organizer 
ever lived who did not stamp his purpose and thor- 
oughness on everything that belonged to his enter- 
prise. Thoroughness is one of the secrets of busi- 
ness success, because it shows that the man at the 
head knows what he is doing, and that he has suc- 
ceeded in imparting that information to all his 
subordinates. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Received during past week : 


Previously acknowledged...................-. 166 50 

$186 50 


Fifty-eiyht dollars is still needed to make up the 
amount originally suggested. 


‘BRACE UP.” 


A slang phrase often contains a good deal of hard 
sense, and among these pregnant phrases we include 
the words written above this article. A contem- 
porary says: 

“To one who knows how to keep himself well to- 
gether under a test of his courage or his patience, to 
save himself from fear and discouragement, to bring 
the force of his mind to bear upon bodily weaknesses 
and temptations, to be able to stick to an attempt 
through thick and thin—to such an one the use of the 
phrase ‘brace up’ may well be pardoned, whether it is 
slang or not. 

“The world is beginning to realize how many of its 
failures and ills have been due to more or less vague 
fears and superstitions. People note the fact that men 
and women who have triumphed over obstacles, dis- 
couragement, and resistance, and ‘amounted to some- 
thing,’ in spite of everything, have not succeeded so 
much by virtue of any special gift as by using inwardly, 
and in their own control, the amount of courage and 
determination that every human being can muster up 
if he will. 

“The gospel of luck, or, of ‘fate,’ has not nowadays, 
and in this part of the world, so many believers as it 
once had. The fable that ‘Fortune knocks but once 
at a man’s door, and if it is not opened to her goes away, 
never to return,’ is not true. 

“ Every moment in one’s life is a new starting-point 


for fortune, if we will have it so ; not, perhaps, for the 
sort of fortune which means merely great wealth in 
money or goods, but the true and really desirable fort- 
une, which is the will and courage to accomplish the 
best thing in the world that we are good for, and con- 
tentment with its accomplishment. : 

“That does not mean that we are to be content with 
turning in a treadmill, as a horse does who is tied by 
the head, and cannot stop because the machine con- 
tinues to go round with his weight. 

* No man who gives himself up to be merely a 
machine is getting out of himself the best that is in him. 
He must make up his mind to grow, and he may grow, 
by ‘ bracing up’ and doing with a will what his hand 
findeth to do. 

“It is sometimessaid of certain men that they ‘don’t 
seem to be so very smart,’ but that they ‘are growing 
men, wherever you put them.’ That is because they 
are not always looking to the softening of their tasks, 
or seeking, as Emerson expresses it, for a ‘protected 
corner,’ but are going on as if their work was not only 
well worth doing for its own sake, but had possibilities 
in it of something better. 

“The secret of success does not lie so much in any 
gift of smartness as in the disposition to ‘brace up’ 
when the task of life is tedious and hard, and when ills 
of one sort or another try to scare one. And it is astonish- 
ing how little one need be scared, if he has a really 
good mind not to be scared.” 


LOYALTY—TO WHAT? 


One prolific cause of confused ideas is the vague and 
loose way in which words are used. Some words, which 
really derive their value from the relation they bear to 
some others, come by careless use to be reverenced for 
themselves alone. Such a word is loyalty. No one can 


be loyal without having something to be loyal to. It. 


may be devotion to a government, constancy to a cause, 
attachment to a person, fidelity to a principle. .. . 
Now, if loyalty be thus pitted against all change, it 
must be a foe to progress, for if no one changed his 
ideas or methods, if no one lifted his thoughts or his 
conduct from a lower to a higher plane, the world 
would stand still, and stagnation would ensue. An 
obtuse and stolid adherence to things as they are should 
never be dignified by the name of loyalty. There is an 
unintelligent devotion to one’s country that refuses to 
see a single imperfection in it, or a single point of 
superiority in any other. It rather prides itself in 


despising other nations, and in ridiculing or censuring © 


them for everything in which they differ from one’s 
There is a loyalty higher than any government, any 
party, any cause, or any friend can claim; it is the 
loyalty we owe to our own honest convictions of truth 
and right. Whenever these conflict with lower claims, 
the latter must give way. In all healthy growth of 
mind and heart this process is continually going on... . 
A man embraces certain political views or a scheme of 
social life, which seem to him at the time to contain the 
best materials for human welfare, and he upholds them 
earnestly by word and deed. As years bring to him 
more experience and wisdom, he finds them defective 
here and injurious there ; he sees higher truths and 
better plans, and transfers his allegiance. Those who 
remain where he stood sometimes call him disloyal, 
but is it so? Is it not the highest form of loyalty that 
clings always to the best and the truest that can be 
found? Is it not disloyalty of the worst kind that for- 
sakes the better for the worse—that lets go what is 
known to be good and right for the sake of clinging to 
a past and inferior conception, or for the sake of main- 
taining a nominal agreement with those from whom we 
differ in reality ? ms | 
The test of true loyalty which each one may put to 


himself is, “Am I faithful to truth, to right, to duty, - 


to love? Am I constant to the best methods I can 
find—to the highest ideals I can form ?”—[Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia. = 


A HERO IN OVERALLS. | 


The New York “Herald ” tells this story : “ He was 
a railway switchman in greasy overalls. There was 
nothing remarkable about him as he stood at his post in 
the Pennsylvania depot in Jersey City yesterday—an 


ordinary, grimy workman, the bread-winner of a wife 


and seven children. A ten-year-old child stood in the 
track. Within a few feet of him was a moving train. 
Death was certain unless some hand snatched the child 
away. Without a moment’s hesitation Patrick Mc- 
Atamney leaped forward and pushed the little one out 
of danger. ‘Then the train rolled on, and the headless 
corpse of the brave switchman was found. There is no 
heroism nobler than this ; no higher type of manhood 
or martyrdom. Probably the switchman never had any 
idea that he was a hero. It was a plain duty he saw 
before him. His mind was made up at once. One 
fierce bound, a quick thrust at the child, a sudden 
thought of home, wife, and the babies. Then the sound 


of crunching bones, a dying shriek, a spray of blood, — 


and it was all over. The rarest marbles of Carrara 
are not too pure for the monument of this heroic 
man.” 


| | 
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FINANCIAL. 


The foreign money market still main- 
tains its ease, and rates scarcely change; 
but, owing to the light exports during a 
week of holidays and festivities, there 
have been few bills made, and the result 
is as we predicted last week—gold ship- 
ments this week amounting to between 
three and four million dollars. The pleth- 
ora of money is so great here that these 
shipments scarcely make a ripple in our 
own money market, which closes at two 


and one-half per cent. after lending as 


high as three per cent. and as low as two 
per cent. during the week. It is not 
probable that any extensive gold ship- 
ments will follow this one at present, for 
the price of wheat is now at a figure 
which will accelerate exports of that 
cereal and its equivalent, flour, as well 
as corn. Cotton is still king in our mer- 
chandise movements abroad, and is a 
fundamental article in foreign traffic. 

The statement for March of the North- 
ern Pacific Company indicates a most 
prosperous and satisfactory increase in 
the growth of traffic over this great 
northern highway. The gross returns 
are $1,629,993, which is $419,817 in- 
crease over the figures for the corre- 
sponding month of 1888. The expenses 
are $879,280 for the time named, being 
an increase in expense account of $78,- 
705, which leaves net earnings for the 
month at $747,713—an increase, net, of 
$341,112, or nearly one hundred per 
cent. For the three-quarters ending 
March 31 the gross earnings have iu- 
creased over the corresponding period in 
1887-8 $3,370,458; expenses have also 
increased in this time $2,233,610, leaving 
an increase in net earnings of $1,136,848. 
This is certainly indicative of a great and 
growing prosperity. 

Louisville & Nashville increases its 
gross earnings in March $215,176, and 
its net $202,270, which gives some idea 
of the promising improvement in South- 
ern roads. 
its exhibit of gross and net earnings for 
the first quarter of the year as follows: 


Gross, $5,352,415 ; gross for 1888, first. 


quarter, $4,959,997; showing gross in- 


crease, $392,417. The remarkable part: 


of the statement is, however, to be found 
in the increase in net for the same time. 
The net for three months (1889) named 
is $1,572,189, against a net of only 
$653,309 for the same quarter 1888, 
making an increase of $918,876, or 150 
per cent. This result exhibits two facts: 
the improvement resulting from advanced 
rates, and the radical curtailment in the 
running expenses of $526,462. It begins 
to be understood that the cost of run- 
ning railways in this country can be made 
materially less without any ill effect on 
the condition of the property. The sal- 
vation of the railway systems in this 
country must come from this feature of 
reduction in expenses, largely, as well as 
from a harmonious purpose to avoid 
ruinous competition. 

The March report for C., B. & Quincy 
Co. exhibits gross increase in earnings of 
$862,570, and net increase $847,177, 
showing that here, also, the relative de- 
crease in expenses is the main feature. 
The net for the quarter ending with 
March is $1,579,942, against only $720,- 
474in 1888 same quarter. The branch 


‘roads, however, have made very excellent 


advances over last year for the quarter, 
and have reported an aggregate increase 
in gross of $539,640, and net $290,526, 


most of which latter was made in March, 


making total net increase for March of 
$1,055,690. The list of reports of earn- 
ings for various roads, with slight excep- 
tions, shows large increases for the third 
week of April, indicating that the small 
increases of the second week are not the 
rule of the season. | 

The market this past week commenced 
with Thursday, the three preceding days 
having been holidays. The progress 
made on Thursday and Friday, in the ad- 
vancement of quotations for the leading 
Stocks was from one to about five per 


cent.—the latter C., B. & Quiney, Oregon | 


Improvement, preferred and common, 
Oregon Navigation, and one or two other 
specialties—and the feeling continued 
confident to the close. Bonds generally 


have made good progress, led by the— 
Wabash issues, which are three to five | 
per cent. higher thana week ago, includ-_ 
ing deduction of interest on the trust el | 
he 


tifieates which was paid May 2. 


The St. Paul road has made 


rise which has taken place in these bonds, 
especially the 7s of 1879, the Wabash 
Convertibles, and the 2d mortgage cer- 
tificates, is something like twelve per 
cent. since we mentioned them as a pur- 
chase a month ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $1,925,800 
Specie, decrease ......... 3,703,300 
Legal tenders, decrease... 246,400 
Deposits, decreas ........ 181,300 

rve, decreas.........-- 3,904,375 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
city banks at about $9,250,000. 
WALL STREET. 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, | 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortwages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


410% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


("Send for circulars and Company record, showin 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. ” 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $590,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St... Boston. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long teme 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor, _ 

Address AH. B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
the Independent,” ity, or Lockw 
National Bank, San Big: 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% * 


Hammett, Davison & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo- 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 
property. before placing loans. These loans can be 

ad of Warp C. Powg.u, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
Cuas. L. Hype & Co., New Yor 


ONS 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Marteepe Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
mi-Annua nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of #200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Principal and 
Interest Coupons mAde and remitted _ to lender 
without pharpe. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi-' 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe ** Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4No Other City 


Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


United States Government these 


Fast or West, gives such substantial 
‘assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO, HUSTED, | 


A Pert NET 
6 CENT INCOME 


Is ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 

In denominations from $100, Upward. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust aes maf 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and by the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount.—See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown around 
these bonds to make them as safe as Government 


ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a day’s delay in payment of Principal or Interest. 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 
(With Gilder & Farr), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


YY 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS, 545.2305 TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on 

active accounts of merchants and others, subject to 

check asin pag honk ; lends money on promissory note 

with New York or Brooklyn appraised real estate first 

mortgage with title guaran , as collateral security. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, and unde: 


fits, foe the 
or the 
trar, Trustee, transfer cad agent for 


cities, towns, railroads, and other eens and 
for real estate mortgages with coupon bonds in New 
York, elsewhere. Callects rents, cou 
pons, and di ds. 
TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden John Van i 
ooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van BSicler . 
G. Van Nostrand, ames Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, Van Wyck, 
enry W. kstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Ku yt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O ye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham ow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. H 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff 
W. D. Van Vleck, iD . Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. _ 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN. Secretarv. 


71% 8%] 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST CO 


’ Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


{ 0% KANSAS “16% 
BUSHNELL & 


* BUSHNELL, 


Real Kstate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortg 
terest 6, 7. and 8 per cent. 
luterest Coupons collected. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and St. Paul 

ational Bank, St. Paul, Minn.: and -First National 
bank, Bi ston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD,Sec. Capital authorized, 00,000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mort Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and _ Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East, and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland. 
Vt.; Hon. . Morrison, Treas., Peterborough. 

. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn.; A. J. New 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and many others. 


8% 9%, 10% 


Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


LN AN LNA NANA NA NO ANS OA NA NANA NA OA 


e security. In- 
et to Investors. 


_ No other offers such inducements 
| for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 
101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


N. ¥. Agency HAYES & CO., 
o. 1 Broadway. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


NVESTORS 


the Prepaid Coupon Bearing Stock of the Home 
Building and Loan Association of Minnea 
Minnesota, By investing $65 you can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, and certifi- 
Gall based FIRST MORTGAGES on 
upon on 
Real Estate, at high rates of interest, =P the 
profit over six per cent. is added to the principal 
semi-annually. Money can be with 
due notice, lest investigation invited. High 
erences. H. F. NEWHAL 
812 Walnut Strect, PUILADE 


Before Send for o little book on 

estern as in- 

Investing vestments, a free on 

application to The Mortg Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ** Mone 
Matters ”’ in The Christian Union of March l4, page 350. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loas to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
4 AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
* Assets, $2,000,000. hest rate of interest consist- 
ce 
15) NASBAU BT.. NEW YORK CITY. 


L. @ 1A 
LADELPHIA. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS: 


MADE BY 


xCONDITH§ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


One who wants to be intelli- 
gent on the subject of lending 
money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City 
Investment Company, for 
pamphlet that no one will fail 
to understand and that no one 
will find beneath his notice. 

Free. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
ay for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of @s 
and upwards convertible at any time. Cur securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
sanks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
k or references, testimonials and fullinformation apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
71 State St., Albesy, N.Y. . 4o Wall St., N. Y. City. 
%2 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Bosto® 
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iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


NGS.” A Favorite Physicians. 
A clergyman, now the Vice-Chancellor 


of a prominent Eastern university, wrote : HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
a book a few years ago. He wanted to At cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 


have the publishing house of the Society what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,” is 
| of Friends, in Philadelphia, issue it. 


not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
: the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
| With this view he waited upon the serene brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 


unite in praising Beecham/’s Pills, and use them con- 
we can take the stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 
S y th article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the largest sale 
MS. or not. Thee must see the com- of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
mittee.” weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 


are incomparable. They act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 
and energy. if 


“What committee?” 
“Does thee know the history of our 


| \ society ?” 


“Only in a general way.” 
Well, years — — J Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced intc the | 
to much suffering and indignity by per- United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
secution in all quarters. A central com- | “Sy - aa ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. ¥., who, if] GRE ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
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of helping those who are oppressed. But of the richest farming lands in the west. 
se it still exists in connection with our pub- ¥ ; SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
lishing work ; and now when authors 5 = all in 
of accommodations y) between 
i offer their MS. to us we refer them to < and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
the committee on sufferings” 
a ° service ( y) between an CIL 
apt! — BLURES (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
unction as pecull — i? : odern Day Coaches, elegant 
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NAMES. | BF ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
There is something unfortunate in the ritory and Texas. California Er-crrsions daily. 
odd Choice of routes to the Pacific coas”. 
possession of either very or very com- |). SEIN | T 
monpiace names. — Ni I Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
likely to render one the butt of ridicule, Atchison, 
worth, Kansas y,'an nne-po’is an 
while the second involves endless Paul. The popular tourist line tot::18c “nic resorte 
atertown and Sioux s branc! traversee 
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the hero o ROY, February The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


hatan, must be heartily tired of being I consider the Gurney Hot Water System the most perfect yet discovered, and for | ¢acilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cine 


i hers of the same name, | economy in fuel there is nothing to equal it. After four months’ trial it has burned 5 tons | :innati and other Southern points. 
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to so large a SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET. 

family that he named his sons Douglas 

and Wyndham, that they might the more G U R N EY H OT WAT E K H EAT E R CO. 9 HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 

readily be distinguished from other 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. | : 
Smiths. ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? = 


James Smith, the author of those “ Re- SELLING AGENCIES: Pe 
jected Addresses,” which, according to a| Dergorr, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. | Catcago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. i 
literal-minded man, were “so good that| Porrtanp, Or., W. Gardner & Co.,1343d St. | CHARLEsTon, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 — St bin 
there seemed to be no reason why they San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. CovineTon, Ky., J. L. Frisbie. 526 Philadelphia St. 

q should have been rejected,” also suffered 
| some inconvenience from his name. Yet 


he was amply able to take care of him- } IN ~ ‘ asa 
self in the matter, being willing to use 


You Have Asthma? a 


4 


only a‘pillow, but from 
. 4 armless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives off an 4 
heroic remedies. | h J atmosphere‘which you breathe all night (or about eight $ 
It once happened that another James hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. e A 


Smith came to live in the same house 
| where he had long resided, and imme- 
diately there arose a variety of complica- 

tions ee letters wrongly delivered and 
visitors perplexed. The poet determined 
to put an end to this difficulty. So he 
\ called upon the new-comer, and informed 


with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 


CATARRH. ntinued application. 
BRONCHITIS. 


long-continued application. 
You breathe the healing 
vapor continuously and ata 
time when ordinarily the 


i him that he must leave. » cavities of the nose and 
« But why should I leave ?” asked the CONSUMPTION. & bronchial tuves become en. 
throat, and lung dis- 

eases make great progress. From the very first night 


“ Because,” was the cool reply, “you are 
| James the Second, and you must abdicate.” 
) The name Smith suggests an anecdote 


the passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. 
The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ‘‘ I reall 
. think the PILLow-INHALER is a very great hit, and the 
i ers. I never slept more ; 
empts of a gues iscuss sun- Pror. ArTHuUR F. Winstow. A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: ‘I 


myths. No matter where the conversa- The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of | believe the Prow-INHALER is in every way What it 


; is individual was sure to . . rofesses to be as a cure for Catarrh. I have tried it 
tion strayed, this individ America at Decatur, Ill. It is the safest Hammerless} Gun ever made, as | 


drag it back to sun-myths. | 
“Did you ever think that the name hammers cannot be let down to rest on loaded shells. The safety is automatic, re. ©. Canren, M-D., Norfolk, Va.. a physician in 


iti i i to be the best thing for the relief and-cure of 
Smith, so common in all countries, is de-| also positive and absolutely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are eee he tak Ten on rent snd.curs 


rived from sun-myth?” asked Taylor, | guaranteed for twenty-five years. | Mr. R. D, MoManrat, of the firm of McManigal & 
| mischieviously. Send for illustrated circular. fered fifteen ears with Catarrh of the throat, 
‘ “‘ No, indeed !” was the reply. ught a Prttow- LER, and after four mon 
Smyth, Smith!” 97 Chambers Street. Meriden, Conn. THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
Every one laughed, and the poet had APP PAPAL LP 1520 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kare subject The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


bare subject. 
No wonder that certain names arouse Rose Growers in Ameri Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 3 

the prejudice of the fastidious. The| "°** *Qesnw Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai? and ex- AMUSEMENTS. 

Duke of Newcastle once received from a press sizes to suit = Our 

newly arrived clergyman, named Kose, a asa SELLE \ 

written application for a day’s fishing. GROW over two thousand finest varieties of AG ADE MY O P MUSIG . 

Thus his answer ran : ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING * New York City. !- 


“The Duke of Newcastle cannot com- VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, | 
ply with Mr. Nose’s request. JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, | gacH NIGHT, WED’Y AND SAT’Y MATINEES. 


° 
Rose, he is pleased to grant his request. FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE DENMAN THOMPSON, 


| EGETABLE SEEDS 
FLOWER AND WEE or express. Satisfaction 6hbe sk Old se homes tead. 


Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
haveour New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ARD CO,, ?"4itm0.°"* West Grove, Pa. | re otergy and all the Laity indorse its moral tone. 


1 —The Georgia School of Technology Ss 
will shortly have a barometer with a tube | 60 Large Greenhouses 
twenty feet high and three inches across| __, for Roses Alone. 


—the biggest one on the continent. THE DINGEE & 
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part of the land have been 
“nih cured of theabove diseases, 
and many who were for = 
wus years afflicted are now 
| strong and well. The 
LOW-INHALER is apparently 
| 

. FF N are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in ; 

concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 

ing from it envelops the head. It is simple 

* (o> in its workings, and can be used by a child with 

i = absolute safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


May 9, 1889. 


A FAMOUS BOSTON CLUB. 


There is always talk of forming a club 
of some kind in Boston, says Arlo Bates 
in the May “ Book Buyer,” and just now 
the scheme whichis being mildly agitated, 
without any very marked prospect of its 
coming to anything, is to establish a club 
on the basis of the old Saturday Club, of 

racious fame. 3 

“The trouble with our literary clubs,” 
a novelist said, the other evening, when 
the plan was under discussion, “is that 
they are all founded on the principle of 
sameness, instead of variety. The Satur- 
day Club was made up of men who repre- 
sented different things. There was Emer- 
son for philosophy, Agassiz for science, 
Hawthorne for romance, Judge Hoar for 
law, Whipple for criticism, Longfellow 
for poetry, and so on. When they came 
together they struck fire.” | 

remember the enthusiasm with which 
the late Mr. Whipple used to speak of 
this club. “It was a meeting of gods,” 
he would say. “One man would start a 
subject, giving it from his point of view ; 
then another would present it from an 
entirely different standpoint ; a third 


- would show how it looked in the light of 


his specialty, and so it went on until we 
had seen it on all sides, and discovered 
possibilities that we should never have 
dreamed existed if we had been consider- 
ing the subject alone. Then the courtesy, 
the fairness, the friendliness of those dis- 
cussions. Men like Agassiz and Emer- 
son and Lowell and Holmes were large 
enough so that they could even be beaten 
in argument and not be ruffled by it. 
The Saturday Club in its palmy days was 
the ideal of clubs, and there never will be 
another to equal it ; at least, not in my 


day. 


—— 


A SOCIAL REFORM FROM THE 
KITCHEN. 


It is a well-ascertained fact that, with 
respect to about ninety per cent. of the 
community, the price paid for food comes 
to one-half the income or more. After 
this food is bought, how much of it is 
wasted in consequence of bad cooking ? 
How much human force is wasted in con- 
sequence of bad cooking ? How much does 
dyspepsia or indigestion, caused by bad 
cooking, impair the working capacity of 
the people of the United States and dimin- 
ish their product ? Can five cents’ worth 
per day be saved? Is not that a very 
insufficient measure of the difference be- 
tween a poor, wasteful cook and a good, 
economical one? If five cents a day can 
be saved on food and fuel, while at the 
same time that which is bought and cooked 
may be converted into more nutritious and 
appetizing food, the difference in each 
community of 6,000 people would be 
100,500 a year, or about nine per cent. 
of the total product of the typical com- 
munity, which we have assumed to be | 
$1,200,000 a year in gross. 
attention of the labor reformer is brought 
down trom grand schemes for altering the 
whole constitution of society, by act of 


Congress or of the State Legislature, to 


the simple question of how each person, 
each family, or each community may | 


better itself under existing | 
great progress will have been made in'! 


solving all the problems which are now 
pending.—[Edward Atkinson, in 


THE WHITE HOUSE KITCHEN IN’ 
1862. | 


Both the steward and the cook had 
remonstrated with “ Master Tad” upon 
bringing into the kitchen of the White 
House “such squads of poor, dirty, hun- 
gry street urchins to be fed ;” and at last 
: 4 said that Mrs. Lincoln must be 
old. 

Tad flew into a rage, ran upstairs to 
see his mother himself, and, on finding 
“6 out, searched the place for his busy 
ather, 


Meanwhile, the small objects of his — 


charity waited at the lower door—for 
Peter had absolutely refused to let them 
“step inside.” 

The indignant boy spied his father just 
‘rossing the yard, with head bowed, eyes 
to the ground, talking earnestly to Mr. 
Seward as they walked to the Depart- 
ment of State tugether. He cried out to 
him at onee: Father ! father! can’t I 


bring those poor, cold, hungry boys home 
with me whenever I want to? Isn’t it 
our kitchen ?” 

By this time Tad had his father by the 
hand, who stopped short to listen to the 
frantic appeal. 


ner to-day—say? They’re just as hungry 
as bears, and two of ’em are the boys of 
a soldier, too !—and, father, I’m going to 
discharge Peter this minute, if he don’t 
get out the meat and chicken and pies 
and all the things we had left yesterday. 
Say, mayn’t I? Isn’t it our kitchen, 
father ?” 

Secretary Seward was shaking with 
laughter. Mr. Lincoln turned to him 
with a twinkle: ‘Seward, advise with 
me. This case requires diplomacy.” 

Mr. Seward patted Tad on the back, 
and said he must be careful not to run 
the Government in debt, and the Presi- 
dent took Tad’s little brown hands in his 
own big one, and, with a very droll smile, 
bid him to “run along home, and feed 
the boys,” and added: “Tell Peter that 
you are really required to obey the Bible 
by getting in the maimed and the blind, 
and that he must be a better Christian 
than he is !” 

In less than an hour, Mr. Seward said, 
they passed through the yard on their 
way to the Cabinet meeting, and no less 
than ten small boys were sitting with 
Tad on the lower steps, cracking nuts and 
having a “ State Dinner.” 

Mr. Lincoln remarked that the “ kitch- 
en was ours.” —[M. S. in Wide Awake. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT ARMIES. 


The number of men to-day ready for 
duty upon the Continent may be stated to 
be, in round figures, as follows: 


If the present alliances should hold 
good in the event of war, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria could call out 13,745,000 
men against 12,385,000 men from France 
and Russia. Using the old figure of 
speech, and omitting England from our 
consideration as neutral, “the balance of 
power ” would swing most evenly. But 
the amount of misery, cruelty, crime, 
material waste and moral degradation, 
which would come to Europe in conse- 
quence of such a tremendous conflict of 
forces, is simply incalculable and appall- 
ing.—[ Advocate of Peace. 


When the * 


THE GRAVE AND THE GAY. 


The grave usually predominates in human 


airs. 
_ Disease and affliction make the gay but a 
transient visitor. Still, the proportion may 
be reversed ; the grave may be expelled, the 
gay invited and retained. 

** How you_ask, incredulously, Well, 
there is a decidedly obvious inference in the 
following extracts, which answers these ques- 
tions exactly : 


GLAsaow, Ky. 
und Oxygen as a wonder- 
all ever be grateful to you 

JAs. B. MARTIN. 


regard Com 
ful remedy, and s 
or it.” 


PENSACOLA, Fla., July 25, 1888. 
‘*I suffered from a very severe and obsti- 
nate case of bronchitis; I had tried a great 
many doctors’ remedies, and,while not entirely 
well, I am rae! greatly improved, and feel 
fully assured that the same is due to your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment.’ 
JoHN W. 


SuMTER, S. C. 
‘* T have used the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment from Drs. Starkey & Palen asa 
revitalizer, and have experienced marked 
benefit from it.’’ Mrs. G. OSTEEN, 
Proprietor Watchman and Southern. 


NAPOLEON, O., Feb. 19, 1888. 

‘* My entire family are using the Compound 
Oxygen more or ‘less, and I consider it to be 
a wonderful remedy for all chronic troubles. 

Mrs. L. L. Orwic. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages, re- 
garding the effect of Compound Oxygen on 
invalids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, 
headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, 


“Can’t I give them a good warm din-. 


Germany, - - - 5,900,000 
France, - - - - 5,710,000 
- - ~ 
Italy, - - - - - 3,530,000 
Austria, - - - - 4,315,000 

Total, 26,130,000 


*£rom its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 


Great Relief 


i” instantly afforded sufferers from 
Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 

‘‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which, by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, Without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’”?—Rev. Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E.C., | 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

° i mother was sick three years and 
very low with bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 


bottles, and is now well.’’—T. H. D 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Aver's Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes®. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


— 


FAST VEST 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. Itis the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, ill 


1.M. WHITMAN, #8.C. WICKER, P. WILSON, 
Geneval Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


LADI 


Greatest inducements to 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York, N.¥ 


GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsall pain. FEnsu 
comfort to the feet. lic. at &Co., NY. 


GINGER TONIC 


to the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
A at re and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for ali 


T roatand Lung troubles, Use it without delay if you 
have Coych, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. L. 


SA RK 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 
— while taking it. 


Dw 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Au Davearsts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” FrusH T-BeveL 


THE HILL BEVEL CO., 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


an 
Best Wearing Cors 


Ever Made. | 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gracetul Form, 


HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 


Lili 


Combined ta ro 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Su pporting Corset 
It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. —- 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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ALMOST AS PALATABLE | 
és a Remarkable as a | 
| | 
| i | 
Descrirtion.— Dise attac de is 
tor Mitre (45°). Move to 
- side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. het , 
fy $1.50. 
| Postage prepaid. 
| ae 
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JORSETS ~ 
_ Over 14 Millions Sold | 
in this Country Alone. 
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